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In the world of competition for the 


minds of men and for survival 


AMERICA NEEDS 
THE GIFTED 


HERBERT J. KLAUSMEIER 


Associate Professor of Education 
University of Wisconsin 


HERE are we losing our 

gifted students? Where are 
the shortages of talented, well- 
educated adults most acute? What 
does this shortage mean? In this 
article, preliminary consideration is 
given to these questions. Subsequent 
articles deal with what Wisconsin 
schools are doing for the gifted, 
means of identifying and motivating 
the gifted, and instructional provi- 
sions for the gifted. 


Loss of Gifted Youth 


Few people claim that our public 
schools or any other segment of so- 
ciety are perfect. However, those 


who state that the great loss of 
gifted students lies within the pub- 
lic schools, Grades 1-12, will find 
little agreement with me. Dael 
Wolfle, writing on the subject of 
America’s Resources of Specialized 
Talent in the Report of the Com- 
mission on Human Resources and 
Advanced Training, said: 

“While shortages plague the na- 
tion’s employers, the United States 
is wasting much of its intellectual 
talent. College graduating classes 
could be twice as large as they cur- 
rently are, and with no loss of 
quality. Every study which has been 
made of why and when and how 
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interest in one or more subject matter areas. 



































many students drop out of school 
has shown that the potential supply 
of well-qualified college graduates 
gets drained off, in large or small 
amounts, all the way thru the entire 
educational system. Practically all 
the potentially well-qualified enter 
high school, and most of them 
graduate, but after high school 
graduation the loss is large. Fewer 
than half of the best 25% of all high 
school graduates now graduate from 
college. Only 6 out of 10 of the 
potentially promising 5% of high 
school graduates earn college 
degrees.” 

After working with many schools 
thruout the state during the past 
two years and studying the facts, I 
fully agree with Wolfle’s statement 
that practically all well qualified 
students enter high school, most of 
them graduate, but after high school 
graduation the loss is large. 


Definition of Gifted Child 

The gifted child is one whose ac- 
tual or potential achievements in any 
useful area of human endeavor is 
consistently and markedly superior. 
This superior performance might be 
reflected in high achievement and 
interest in one or more subject- 
matter areas, in any of the expres- 
sive areas, in leadership. Dael 
Wolfle, in reporting the study of the 
Commission of Human Resources 
and Advanced Training, wrote thus 
of talent: 


“It is, therefore, with a special 
segment of the total population that 
this study is concerned: with those 
persons who are educated, intelli- 
gent, able to work with ideas, and 
qualified to plan and understand and 
direct the nation’s complex web of 
industrial, technological; social, sci- 
entific, and governmental institu- 
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tions and problems. This limited 
portion of the population is easier 
to illustrate than define. It includes 
the engineers and doctors, the phi- 
losophers and historians, the scien- 
tists and teachers, the business 
executives, and all other people who 
have mastered some appropriate 
portion of the great and growing 
body of knowledge upon which the 
nation’s ever more complex indus- 
trial, military, scientific, and social 
machinery is based. It includes, too, 
those who have gone beyond know]- 
edge of engineering, law, or some 
other specialty and have acquired 
the broad vision and wide knowl- 
edge that give them the capacity 
for leadership in industry, labor, 
government, or education. No term 
in common usage covers all these 
groups.” 

Wolfle was reporting on adults. 
In our public schools we are con- 
cerned with children, Kindergarten- 
Twelfth Grade. It was much easier 
for Wolfle to identify approximately 
5% of the total adult population he 
thus defined than it is to decide 
which younger children may achieve 
at a superior level as adults. There- 
fore, it seems only wise that we 
should include every potentially 
high achieving child rather than 
limit any special educational provi- 
sion to a very small minority of chil- 
dren. We should include children 
with talent in any useful area rather 
than in a limited range of subject- 
matter. In many schools, we would 
probably include 20-25% of the chil- 





dren as potentially talented adults. 
This is necessary in order to be rea- 
sonably sure that we have included 
most of those children, yet in school, 
who will become the 5-10% high- 
achieving, talented adults. 

We may wish to decrease the pro- 
portion of children for such kinds of 
special provisions as special classes 
in music, art, science, arithmetic, 
etc., in the elementary grades or for 
a seminar in the senior high school. 
We might select these very small 
groups on the basis of high achieve- 
ment in all school work, high inter- 
est in school work, high IQ score 
and high potentiality for leadership. 
When we make such selections of a 
very small portion of the entire stu- 
dent body, we should be aware that 
some other children, not included 
in our very select groups, may con- 
tribute at as high level as adults as 
do some of those in our select 
groups. 


Need for Gifted Is Acute 


Let us first examine where the 
need for gifted persons in Wiscon- 
sin is probably most acute. As the 
figures reported below suggest and 
also as those reported later will show 
for the nation, an acute shortage of 
schoolteachers now exists. This con- 
dition apparently will continue. 

The Wisconsin Citizen’s Report 
on Education to the White House 
Conference on Education in October 
1955 reveals that between 1955 and 
1960 Wisconsin will need over 13,- 
000 teachers to replace those who 





Wisconsin needs more teachers and also our institutions of higher learning. 





retire or who leave teaching for 
other occupations. During the same 
period it is estimated that over 4,500 
additional teachers will be needed 
to provide for the increased enroll- 
ments. Thus, in the next five years 
over 17,500 new teachers will be re- 
quired to fill the educational ranks 
in the state if the pupils are to have 
a trained teacher in every classroom. 


It is not only in our schools in 
Wisconsin that more teachers are 
needed, but also in our institutions 
of higher learning thruout the United 
States as the two following quvta- 
tions from the National Education 
Association Research Bulletin, en- 
titled, “Teacher Supply and De- 
mand in Degree Granting Institu- 
tions, 1954-1955,” attest: 


“Of 621 institutions, 69.3% reported 
a shortage in the physical sciences, 
29% in mathematics, 16.9% in educa- 
tion, 15.8% in business and com- 
merce. Every teaching field was in- 
cluded, and only 26% of the institu- 
tions indicated that no shortage had 
been observed during the past two 
years (1953, 1954).... 


“As 1956 approaches, colleges and 
universities are in an unfavorable 
position from several points of view. 
First, the rate at which the call for 
their services will expand is yet to 
be determined, but a vast increase 
in enrollment within a decade is 
foreseen. Second, the preparation of 
the corps of full-time teachers now 
in service does not indicate a full 


readiness to serve adequately the | 


present student body. Third, new 


full-time teachers employed during |7 


the past two years tend to pull down 
rather than to upgrade the average 
level of preparation of the whole 
staff. Fourth, many of the _institu- 
tions have no established method of 


encouraging further preparation by | 
staff members not yet adequately |) 
prepared. Fifth, the full-time staf 7 


now in service is, on the average, 
mature; the median age is 43.1 years: 
as many as 25% are beyond 52.5 
years of age. Sixth—and surely not 
least—is the unfavorable position of 
almost all higher education institu- 
tions in their ability to compete in 
the open market for the services 0! 
the qualified persons most desired 
for classroom teaching.” 

The larger national pattern ot 
need for specialized talent is pre- 
sented in Table I from Wolfle: 
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in Table I, it is noted again that 
school teachers are in high demand 
—the highest of all fields listed. 
should be obvious to anyone that 
America as a nation and we as an 
organized society cannot possibly 
develop the latent talents of chil- 
dren and young people if we do not 
provide reasonably good teachers for 
our children and youth. Belatedly, 
many non-educational groups now 
experiencing the acute shortage of 
well-educated, talented young adults 
are recognizing that good schools 
and good teachers are needed _ if 
talent is to be identified and 
developed. 


Why Is Need so Acute? 


Four main factors are contributing 
to the shortage. First, the birth rate 
was very low during the early 1930's. 
This means simply that in relation 
to other age groups, there are rela- 
tively fewer young people in the 
age group 18 to 24. Current Popula- 
tion Reports, February, 1956, of the 
Bureau of Census states that on 
July 1, 1955, there were roughly 15.1 
million persons 18 to 24 years of age, 
compared with 16.0 million in 1950, 
16.6 million in 1940, and 15.5 mil- 
lion in 1930. Looking toward the 
future, the same report estimates an 
increase of about 33 and 75% above 
the present 15.1 million by 1965 and 
1973, respectively. Thus, at present 
we have the lowest number of per- 
sons age 18 to 24 that we have had 
since before 1930, but the number 
will not be so low after 1960. 

Second, tho the birth rate was 
low until about 1940, it did not con- 
tinue so. We have experienced ex- 
tremely high birth rates since 1945. 
Each year there are more children 
in the lower age group. Too, more 
persons are living beyond age 55. 
This, as well as other factors, has 
led to a rapidly expanding economy, 
characterized by high production. 
High production means more tal- 
ented persons are needed in the pro- 
duction and distribution of goods, 
more are needed in performing vari- 
ous services, more are needed in 
government, labor and industry—in 
all areas of human activity. 

Third, specialization of work has 
rapidly increased. In manufacturing, 
in transportation, in communication, 
in professional services, in all areas 
more knowledge and higher skills 
are demanded. Thirty years ago, 
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TABLE I.—SIZE, CURRENT DEMAND AND SUPPLY-DEMAND PROSPECTS 
IN THE PRINCIPAL SPECIALIZED AREAS 











Estimated 
Number | Stateof | Adequacy of Prospective 
Field Employed at 1953 Graduates in 1953-1957 to 
| Professional Demand | Meet Anticipated Demand 
| Level in 1953 | 
Natural Sciences 237,000 | high insufficient at both A.B. and 
| | Ph. D. levels 
Psychology 22,000 | increasing insufficient at Ph.D. level; ade- 
| quate at lower levels 
Social Science | 47,000 | increasing | moderate shortage at Ph.D. level; 
| | adequate at lower levels 
Humanities 114,000 | increasing | insufficient at Ph.D. level; ade- 
| quate at lower levels 
Engineering _- 633,000 | 30,000 a yr. | insufficient 
Applied biology 246,000 | variable | sufficient in agriculture and for- 
| estry; insufficient in home eco- 
| nomics 
Health fields | 
Dentistry 84,000 more needed | insufficient 
Medicine 185,000 | more needed | insufficient 
Nursing 340,000 | more needed | insufficient 
Pharmacy 91,000 | moderate | sufficient 
Business and | 
commerce | 1,372,000 flexible | will absorb many graduates from 
| other fields 
School teaching 1,141,000 | 160,000 a yr. | insufficient by 60,000 a year 
College teaching- A 200,000 | increasing | insufficient 
Other professions | 
Baw... ....< 202,000 | moderate | sufficient 
Ministry _ . _ _- 168,000 | moderate sufficient 
Social work__- =| 77,000 | variable variable 
Other professions. - | 118,000 | variable variable 








our school teacher had no television, 
no jet planes roaring overhead, few 
supplementary textbooks, few if any 
facilities for movie projection, few 
good tests, fewer children with 
anxieties and personal problems, 
fewer children of transient parents. 
Just as the good teacher now needs 
a much higher degree of specializa- 
tion, so also is the case in other pro- 
fessions, industry, labor and 
government. 

Fourth, the military services con- 
tinue to take most, if not all, young 
able-bodied, mentally-fit young men 
for a period of six months to three 
or more years. Thus, only two of 22 
young men in physical education 
who received a degree and a teach- 
ing certificate in June, 1956, from the 
University of Wisconsin entered 
teaching in the fall of 1956. The re- 
maining 20 were either called to 
active duty after graduation or were 
not employed because of imminent 
induction. These young men also 
had completed ROTC programs. 
While conditions as these are neces- 
sary elements of national defense, 
they still take from the already short 
supply of young men age 18 to 24; 
and many young men are not going 
into the careers for which they have 
prepared. How many will enter the 


chosen career upon completion of 
military duty or make a new career 
in military service is unknown. 


What Does Need for Gifted Mean? 


The need means different things 
to different people. For William 
Benton, publisher of the Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica, the need means: 

“A recent trip to the USSR has 
convinced me that education has be- 
come a main theater of the cold war; 
that Russia’s classrooms and librar- 
ies, her laboratories and teaching 
methods may threaten us more than 
her hydrogen bombs. . . 


“Even tho new school buildings— 
the main object of current educa- 
tional legislation—are imperative, I 
believe two other requirements are 
even more urgent. 

“A first priority is the establish- 
ment of scholarships and fellowships, 
to be awarded on a competitive 
basis. 

“Eighty to 90% of all students at 
the Soviet higher institutions have 
been on state scholarships, and be- 
ginning this autumn, al] education 
is to be free. Every Soviet student 
can now keep going upward in the 
Communist world at the state’s ex- 
pense so long as he can make the 
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grades. Indeed, he is pushed, 
prodded, pressured, and enticed to 
reach the limit of his capacity for 
education. 

“In the light of today’s emergency, 
the federal government should un- 
dertake immediately a national com- 
petitive scholarship program begin- 
ning with as many as 20,000 scholar- 
ships annually, each covering four 
years of college. Further, this should 
be increased as rapidly as possible 
to a level of 100,000 scholarships 
a year. To these should be added 
20,000 or more graduate fellowships. 
Trained manpower is our most im- 
portant national resource. Bulganin 
‘alled Russia’s trained manpower 
his country’s gold reserve. 

“And this brings me to our second 
educational need. Without delay, 
and ona bold scale, we must develop 
new incentives for teachers. 

“In the development of new and 
far bigger incentives for talented 
teachers, I fear we must again turn 
to the federal government for lead- 
ership. Some five or ten years hence, 
several billion dollars annually will 
have to be found to add to teachers’ 
salaries. 

“Finally we need to re-examine 
our teaching methods and our insti- 
tutional setups. 

And Ambassador James B. Con- 
ant, former president of Harvard 
University, addressing the final an- 
nual dinner of the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, 
said: 

“There has been an_ increasing 
concern in recent years with our 
failure in America to educate a 
sufficient number of scientists and 
engineers. The colleges blame 
the schools for inadequate prepara- 
tion, particularly in mathematics, 
and the schools blame the taxpayers 
for not providing sufficient funds to 
pay for first-rate teachers of science 
and mathematics. Both criticisms 
are correct to my way of thinking. . . 

“To my mind, the way out of the 
educational quandary lies in identi- 
fying scholastic talent young and 
then providing for teachers who will 
stimulate the selected students to do 
their utmost because they want to 
and as a matter of pride. . .” 


Meaning to Wisconsin 


The need for talented, well edu- 
cated adults means many things to 
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us in the public schools of Wiscon- 
sin. While we are doing a good job 
for most of the children, we need 
to examine our practices to see 
where improvement is possible. For 
talent is precious. Our children and 
youth are our most valuable re- 
source. Men can make machines, and 
homes, and bombs. But these are 
replaceable. Talent cannot be made 
in a factory or laboratory. It must 
be identified and developed. And 
talent is found among children of 
both sexes, of all races, creeds, po- 
litical ideology and socio-economic 
status. Any profession, business, 
school, or community which dis- 
criminates against or fails to identify 








There has been increasing concern . . . to 
educate . . . scientists and engineers. 





the talented for any reason is wast- 
ing talent. Undoubtedly there is one 
child or more with potential talent 
in some useful area of human en- 
deavor in every classroom of nor- 
mally developing children in 
Wisconsin. 

We as school people must assume 
a reasonable share of responsibility 
for identifying and developing those 
talented children. We are in a poor 
position, indeed, if we cannot hon- 
estly say to ourselves that we have 
done as much to identify and pro- 
vide for the talented as we have for 
the handicapped and slow learning. 

How much is it worth to society 
if you identify and provide well for 
the child or children who may even- 


tually discover some ways for mak- 
ing life more worthwhile for most 
citizens of Wisconsin? Of how much 
value to society is it if you identify 
and provide well for the child or 
children who may eventually find 
better answers to securing world 
peace? The value cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. Neither 
will the satisfaction you achieve 
from your efforts be found in dollars 
and cents. The happy face of the 
child who discovers something new, 
the heartfelt thanks of a parent, the 
inner glow you feel from doing your 
best will be your main rewards. Tal- 
ent, including that found in such 
large measure in school people, has 
never been rewarded highly in dol- 
lars. The rewards, as should be true 
for all professions, is in contributing 
to the betterment of self and society. 
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LEROY PETERSON 
President 


GILBERT L. ANDERSON 
President-Elect 


DONALD C. HOEFT 
Ist Vice Pres. 


IRENE HOYT 
2nd Vice Pres. 


WEA Representative Assembly 
Chooses Officers for 1957 


nee PETERSON, professor of 
education at the University of 
Wisconsin, will become president of 
the Wisconsin Education Association 
on January 1 to succeed Clarice 
Kline, high school teacher of Wau- 
kesha. Elected a year ago by the 
Representative Assembly he has 
served one year on the Executive 
Committee as president-elect. 

Our new president is from Kan- 
sas, the sunflower state. Following 
his attendance at public schools in 
Kansas he secured his undergraduate 
work at Hastings College and the 
University of Nebraska and _ after 
teaching and coaching in the high 
schools of Kansas and Nebraska he 
enrolled at the University of Wis- 
consin for his Doctor’s degree. 

His educational experience in Wis- 
consin has given him an excellent 
background for his duties as WEA 


HOWARD C. KOEPPEN 
3rd Vice Pres. 
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DONALD E. FIELD 
District III 


president. Direct from the Univer- 
sity he joined the WEA staff as re- 
search director in 1932 at a time 
when education was receiving the 
full force of the depression. For 15 
years he gathered statistical material 
to bolster the case for education 
before the legislature, the school 
boards of the state and the general 
public. From October 1944 to Sep- 
tember 1945 he was specialist in the 
U. S. Office of Education supervis- 
ing the Federal government's grants 
to schools in defense areas which 
were swamped with an influx of chil- 
dren. In 1948 he joined the faculty 
of the UW School of Education. He 
has taught classes in finance and 
administration, has been chairman 
of the Department of Education and 
is now chairman of Education in 
Extension and coordinator of Edu- 
cational Extension at the University. 








RALPH LENZ 
District IV 


His activities in the WEA include 
membership on the Council on Edu- 
cation and chairmanship of the Lo- 
cals Committee. In the area of state- 
wide activities he has been consult- 
ant on finance for the Wisconsin 
Conference on Education and a dele- 
gate to the White House Confer- 
ence on Education. 


Gilbert L. Anderson 


Gilbert L. Anderson, elementary 
school principal at Beaver Dam, was 
named president-elect and will take 
office as President on January 1, 
1958. In the meantime he will be a 
member of the Executive Committee 
and serve on the Welfare Commit- 
tee. 

A graduate of Wisconsin State 
College at Superior and the Colo- 
rado State College of Education 
with a Master's degree, he has been 


‘ 


HENRY C. WEINLICK 
Executive Secretary 




















a rural teacher, a state graded school 
principal, a teacher in the junior 
high school and is now a teacher- 
principal in the Wilson Elementary 
School at Beaver Dam. 

His educational activities not only 
embrace leadership in professional 
organizations but also active leader- 
ship in community organizations. He 
has been chairman of the Civic Af- 
fairs Committee of the Beaver Dam 
Chamber of Commerce and a mem- 
ber of the Joint Teacher Welfare 
Committee of the WEA and _ the 
Wisconsin School Boards  Associ- 
ation. 


Donald C. Hoeft 


Donald C. Hoeft of Jefferson has 
been WEA third vice president for 
two successive terms of one year 
each, 1955 and 1956, and this year 
he was the successful candidate for 
first vice president. 


He is a graduate of Wisconsin 
State College at Oshkosh and_ has 
received his Masters degree from 
the University of Wisconsin. At pres- 
ent he is an elementary school 
teacher in Jefferson Public Schools 
and has been president of the Jef- 


ferson Teachers Association and a 
member of the WEA Retirement 
and Welfare committees. 


Irene Hoyt 

Irene Hoyt, the newly elected sec- 
ond vice president, is an elementary 
school teacher in Janesville. She is a 
graduate of the Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at Eau Claire and has a Mas- 
ter’s degree from Northwestern Uni- 
versity. She has been president of 
the Janesville Education Association 
and a member of the WEA Council 
on Education. 


DONALD E. UPSON 
District V 


ALMA THERESE LINK 


CLARICE KLINE 
Past President 


P. M. VINCENT 


Howard C. Koeppen 


Howard C. Koeppen of Platteville 
was elected third vice president 
from a field of four nominated from 
the floor. He has a degree in second- 
ary education from Wisconsin State 
College at Milwaukee and a degree 
in elementary education from Wis- 
consin State College at Stevens 
Point. He has been active in state 
and local educational association 
work and other professional organi- 
zations. Koeppen has been a teacher 
and principal of state graded schools 
and city elementary schools, and at 
present is supervising teacher in 
Grant County. 


D. E. Field 


D. E. Field, principal of the 
Logan High School at La Crosse, 
was re-elected for a three year term 
on the Executive Committee from 
District III. He is a graduate of 
Wisconsin State College at River 
Falls, has a Master’s degree from the 
University of North Dakota and has 
attended the University of Wiscon- 
sin and Northwestern University. 

He has been a teacher in high 
schools of the state and teacher and 
guidance director in Minneapolis. 


District II District I 


ALLAtN A. ANDERSON 


Treasurer 


Ralph Lenz 


Ralph Lenz of Berlin was elecied 
Executive Committee member from 
District IV to succeed Lloyd Moseng 
of Racine. He is a classroom teaciier 
in the Berlin High School and jhias 
also taught at Princeton. A graduate 
of Wisconsin State College at White- 
water he has received his Master's 
degree from Colorado State College 
and has done graduate work at the 
University of Wisconsin. He lias 
been a delegate to educational asso- 
ciation meetings and is now a mem- 
ber of the NEA Centennial Commit- 
LEE. 


Henry C. Weinlick 

Henry C. “Hank” Weinlick was 
elected Executive Secretary for a 
three-year term. He is a graduate of 
the Moravian College at Bethlehem, 
Pa., and has a Master’s degree from 
the University of Wisconsin. He has 
taught in Montana and in the high 
schools at De Forest and Wisconsin 
Rapids and has been principal of 
Rhinelander High School and super- 
vising principal at Hartford. Since 
1947 he was Locals Consultant until 
his election as Executive Secretar 
two years ago. 


ELLEN CASE 
District VI 
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WEA Policies. Adopted by Representative 
Assembly Serve as Guides to Action for 1957 


All convention reports approved by the Representative 


Assembly become the directives for officers and mem- 


bers. The reports of the Retirement Committee and the 


Credit Union were published in the November Journal. 


President Kline 


Reports Activities 


HIS is the first time that a president of the WEA 

has submitted a report to the Representative 
Assembly and members of the Association. However, 
it has been such a busy and active year that I want 
to share some of its experiences with all of you. More- 
over I feel that the Association is entitled to know 
what your president has done in your name as well as 
the meetings and groups at which Wisconsin teachers 
have been represented. 


Let me begin with the WEA committees. Much time 
and thought went into their appointment since my 
objective was to give adequate representation to 1) all 
areas of the state and 2) all fields of education. As 
of October 1 their meetings totaled about 40, and I 
have attended most of them. This meant that my Fri- 
day nights and Saturdays were usually spent in Mil- 
waukee where a majority of the meetings were held. 
I have been most impressed with the work of these 
groups—their willingness to put in long hours on your 
behalf and the professional attitude which prevailed. 


Your officers were in attendance at the leadership 
workshop at Stevens Point in September. One of my 
personal goals was to attend each of the nine area 
meetings sponsored for locals presidents. This I accom- 
plished, going to Richland Center, Tomah, Madison 
and Milwaukee in the spring and making Appleton, 
Wausau, Eau Claire, Rhinelander and Shell Lake in 
the fall. It was a wonderful experience to meet per- 
sonally locals presidents across the state. I am proud 
to be the first WEA president with this record, and I 
earnestly recommend the continuance of this practice 
by succeeding presidents. Such a close personal contact 
between state and local officers can do much _ to 
strengthen our Association. In this connection I should 
like to pay a special tribute to our locals consultants, 
Mr. Zellmer and Mr. Munger. Two finer professional 
people would be hard to find. 


I have also tried to be on call to local associations 
wherever such visits could be fitted into my schedule. 
The hospitality and courtesy extended to me at these 
local meetings remain as delightful memories, and my 
only regret is that I could not accept all your 
invitations. 
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One of the most important tasks facing a WEA presi- 
dent is the planning of the state convention. This is 
a frightening responsibility, yet with the cooperation 
and counsel of Mr. Weinlick, our able and efficient 
executive secretary, our dreams and plans for the 1956 
convention became reality. Another task which rolled 
around with uncanny regularity was the writing of 
the president's page for the Journal. Started two years 
ago, the president’s page is a feature which should be 
continued by future presidents. 

The WEA frequently sent me to represent you at 
the meetings of other educational groups with whose 
program we cooperate. In some respects this was the 
lighter side of my year’s assignment involving dinner 
meetings, conferences and conventions in various 
places. For the first time in my teaching career I 
attended the AASA meeting in Atlantic City last Feb- 
ruary. The convention was most stimulating and I 
should like to tell all the women teachers that here 
was one education session where men outnumbered 
the women about 8 to 1. (Flying home from Atlantic 
City we were grounded in Cleveland for nearly 30 
hours! ) 

At the state school boards association and adminis- 
trators’ convention in Milwaukee in March, I appeared 
on one of the panel discussions and was a guest at 
their dinner. 

The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
annual meeting in Madison was another occasion at 
which I represented the WEA. 

The WEA president serves as a member of the re- 
cently created Advisory Committee to the School of 
Education at the University of Wisconsin and also 
holds a membership on the state School Savings 
Committee. 

To some extent we have begun to reach into our 
colleges which train teachers to share in their profes- 
sional orientation. I had the opportunity to talk to 
education students at Stevens Point and, along with 
a group of WEA people, to share in Eau Claire's “Pro- 
fessional Education Day” during the summer session. 
In connection with this latter event you might be inter- 
ested to know that I had another airplane experience. 
This time a fire in the cockpit followed by dead bat- 
teries caused me to arrive home in the wee sma’ hours. 

As an affiliate of the NEA your state association 
shares in the national activities. Our Executive Secre- 
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tary and.I attended a meeting in Washington for all 
state association leaders at which the expansion of NEA 
services was a major consideration. We also shared in 
the regional TEPS Conference in Chicago as well as 
the national TEPS meeting in Parkland, Washington. 
Our Wisconsin delegation to the NEA convention at 
Portland was a fine one, and, I can report with pleasure, 
took its responsibilities seriously. Our two state meet- 
ings there were attended by about 80 Wisconsin folk. 
A number of us served as circle chairmen, and I was 
also a member of the Elections Committee. 


Finally in September I again went to Washington to 
attend, on your behalf, the National Conference on 
Citizenship. 


Yes, it has been a busy year, for all of this has been 
in addition to my regular teaching assignment. One 
reason I have written this report is to remind you 
that the office of WEA president is not simply an hon- 
orary title. It is a real professional responsibility de- 
manding an individual’s best talent, thought and effort. 
I would not have it otherwise, lest the challenge it 
now offers be lost. The services of our WEA staff, 
Messrs. Weinlick, Frailey, Rowen, Zellmer, and Munger, 
have been of immeasurable help, while an understand- 
ing and professional school board and superintendent 
have made it possible for a teacher, like me, to serve 
the state association. 


So with a final thank you to them, let me express 
once more to all of you my appreciation for the privi- 
lege of having served as your president. If I have 
helped the WEA to advance professionalism among our 
members, teacher welfare, pride in our profession, or 
concern for public education in Wisconsin even one 
step forward, I shall count it as success. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CuaRIcE KLINE 
President 


* 


Council on Education 


HE Council on Education is the policy formula- 

tion committee of the WEA, To make certain that 
as many ideas and points of view as possible are con- 
sidered, the Council is broadly representative of all 
levels of teaching and areas of educational interest in 
the state! In addition to policy formulation the Coun- 
cil, in conjunction with other committees, considers 
items for the WEA legislative program. The legislative 
program is adopted by the Council, and the legislative 
committee of the WEA is selected from its membership. 


In 1955 the Council on Education developed a Plat- 
form for Public Education in Wisconsin which set forth 
major guiding principles for public education. This 
platform was adopted by the Representative Assembly 
in 1955. The Council, in 1956, has devoted major atten- 
tion to implementation of the platform. Thru subcom- 
mittee study and full Council consideration, attention 
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has been directed toward the implementation of three 
sections of the platform: 


That every child is entitled to competent qualified teachers 
who have a minimum of four years of preparation beyond high 
school graduation. 


That schools have a just claim for support from the economy 
they have helped to create. 


That a re-examination of school finance be made to determine 
if the present per cent of state support in Wisconsin adequately 
discharges the state’s responsibility. 


The Council on Education adopted the following proposal on 
the implementation of teacher preparation: 


Believing that one of the most important problems 
facing public education in Wisconsin is the preparation 
of teachers and believing further that the Wisconsin 
Education Association has consistently cooperated in 
efforts directed at the improvement of Wisconsin tea :h- 
ers as evidenced by our present relationship with ‘he 
Wisconsin Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, the Council on Education recom- 
mends: 


1. That the Wisconsin Education Association re-affirm the 
proposal that all teachers in the public schools should 
have a minimum of four years of preparation beyond 
high school graduation. 


. That the Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards be advised of the support by the 
Wisconsin Education Association of this proposed re- 
quirement of four years of preparation beyond high 
school graduation and that necessary steps be taken 
toward that end. 


. That the Wisconsin Education Association recommend 
to each of its locals that study be made of this recom- 
mendation, realizing that the accomplishment of this ob- 
jective will be difficult if not impossible without the 
understanding and support of members of the profession. 


. That the Wisconsin Education Association recommend 
to all teacher-preparing institutions in Wisconsin that 
prospective teachers be advised of this proposed change 
in the requirements for certification. 


The implementation of the finance sections of the 
platform are to be achieved thru a proposed plan for 
increased support to be submitted to the 1957 legisla- 
tive session. The Council recommends that state sup- 
port should represent from 35 to 40% of the total cost, 
as recommended by the Wisconsin White House 
Conference Committee. 


The plan adopted by the council for increased aids 
is as follows: 


Proposed 
guaranteed 
Flat aids Proposed valuation 


Basic 1-8 2 $30 $22,000 
Integrated 1-8 45 24,500 
Basic 9-12 45 55,000 
Integrated 9-12 60 60,000 
Basic 1-12 30-45 22,000 
Integrated 1-12 45-60 30,000 
New Proposed 60-75 Amount 
classification K-12 to be 
determined? 


Present 


® Amount to be determined which would maintain the proper balance 
between districts receiving flat and equalized aids. 
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There shall be created a new integrated classifica- 
tion kindergarten thru 12 with flat aids per pupil of 
$60 for elementary and $75 for high school and equal- 
ized value in the same relative proportion. 

[t is proposed that if the new integration classifica- 
tion is not acceptable that the integrated district 1-8 
per pupil aid be $35 instead of $45 and that the inte- 
grated 9-12 be set at $40 instead of $60 to provide 
incentive for reorganization into kindergarten or grade 
1 to 12 districts. 

The Council also recommends that aids be based 
upon average daily membership rather than average 
daily attendance. 

The following aid changes are recommended for 
Vocational schools: 

1. 10 cents for each student period of actual attendance 


for instruction in courses which are approved by the state 
board of vocational and adult education. 


. The sum equal to 50% of the amount expended by each 
local board of vocational and adult education for ad- 
ministrative and supervisory salaries approved by the 
State Board of Vocational and Adult Education, but not 
more than $5,000 for each local board. 


Other items for the 1957 legislative program are: 


1. Improved retirement and social security for teachers. 
2. Support of the Metropolitan School bill. 


A substantial number of other items were considered 
for inclusion in the 1957 legislative program but it was 
concluded that more effective support could be given 
a limited number of more important proposals. 


The Council has we believe formulated a construc- 
tive program. Concerted effort on the part of all will 
be necessary if we are to implement our platform and 
achieve our 1957 legislative program. Every teacher 
must accept major responsibilities, 


Respectfully submitted, 
WEA COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


LeRoy Peterson, Madison, Chairman 


ALLEN ANDERSON, Washburn 

G. W. BANNERMAN, Wausau 
Cart BertraM, Appleton 

Mary BERTRAND, Milwaukee 
Mrs. HELEN CoNLEy, Wauwatosa 
W. R. Davies, Eau Claire 
Eunice FiscHpacu, Milwaukee 
Rosert Fow.er, Oshkosh 
CLARENCE GrEIBER, Madison 

R. G. Hern, Waukesha 

InENE Hoyt, Janesville 

CxiaricE Kine, Waukesha 
ELLEN McMauon, Green Bay 
OrtAND E. Rapke, Sturgeon Bay 
Mrs. Puyuuis Rirrer, Mayville 
E. P. RosentHa., Milwaukee 
Ancus B. RoTHWELL, Manitowoc 
S. R. SLtapre, Wausau 

LinpDLey J. Stites, Madison 
Rutu Srrozinsky, La Crosse 
DorotHy SHANKWITZ, Merrill 

G. E. Watson, Madison 
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Locals Committee 


The Committee 


The Locals Committee consists of ten members, one 
from each of the ten districts into which the state has 
been divided. The members are appointed by the WEA 
president. They meet at least four times a year. 


Objectives of the Committee 

1. To keep local organizations informed on needed leg- 
islation and general legislative activities. 

2. To assist local organizations in making timely legis- 
lative contacts. 

3. To suggest and lead local organizations to improve 
professional status of the organization. 

4. To provide speakers for local meetings. 

5. To provide material on and produced by the WEA 
and NEA. 

}. To organize workshops to aid the presidents and 
their committees in planning better programs and 
activities for inservice education. 

. To give presidents of local organizations an oppor- 
tunity to exchange ideas. 


Meetings of Locals Presidents 

Each spring and fall, meetings for Locals Presidents 
in the ten districts are arranged by the Locals Commit- 
tee. The expenses of the president or his representa- 
tive are paid; other locals members may attend at their 
own expense. About three-fourths of the presidents 
attend these meetings. 

Topics discussed at these meetings relate to legisla- 
tion, welfare, program planning, etc. The discussions 
may be in the form of “buzz sessions,” talks with a ques- 
tion and answer period or a factual presentation. This 
year the following topics were discussed: 


1. Legislation 
a. OASI and Retirement 
b. Other Legislation 
c. How to keep legislation moving 
2. Program planning 
3. Improving public relations 
. NEA Birthday Party and Building Fund 


5. American Education Week 


6. Local problems 


Workshops for Locals Presidents 

Wisconsin State College at Stevens Point was the 
meeting place for the Fifth Annual Workshop for 
Locals Presidents sponsored by the WEA and Locals 
Committee. The responsibility for planning and organ- 
izing these programs is assumed jointly by WEA and 
the Locals Committee. This program constitutes an 
important part of our inservice training for teachers. 
Some of the topics on the September 7-8 program at 
Stevens Point were: 


1. The Decade Ahead—The NEA Centennial and You 
—Karl Berns 
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. WEA-NEA Relationship—Russell Slade 
. Report on WEA Committees—H. C. Weinlick 


. Retirement and OASI—~The WEA Retirement Com- 
mittee, Staff and E. D. Brown, Jr., Actuary 


. Film, “A Desk for Billie” 
6. Functions of the WEA Journal—Ross B. Rowen 


mem CoO 


Ot 


Emphasis this year was placed on the “Hows and 
Whys” of Social Security and our retirement system. 


Revision of the Handbook 


Work is being done on revising the handbook, “Pro- 
moting Professional Progress.” 


Recommendations 


1. The present program of help to local organizations 
should be continued. 

2. Locals districts should try to reach the goal of 100% 
attendance at the Presidents Workshops and Dinners 

3. Program of increasing memberships in professional 
organizations should be continued. 

4. Continue work on the organization of locals to pro- 
vide: 
a. Continuity in officers and standing committees 


b. Closer connections with WEA office and field 
consultants 

c. 100% representation at WEA Locals Presidents’ 
Dinner and at the Workshop by presidents of 
locals and other interested members 

d. Improvement of local constitutions and programs 


The Locals Committee is very appreciative of the 
assistance and guidance of the WEA office staff as well 
as members of the association. We are especially in- 
debted to Mr. Weinlick, executive secretary of WEA, 
Mr. Zellmer and Mr. Munger, WEA field consultants, 
for their assistance in the advancement of our program. 
The Committee also wishes to thank Mr. Hansen, presi- 
dent of Wisconsin State College at Stevens Point and 
his staff for their splendid cooperation in providing 
facilities for the Workshop. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WEA LOCALS COMMITTEE 


Epirn Luepke, West Allis, Chairman 


H. Rateo ALLEN, Madison 
Matcom ANDERSON, Marion 
Este CuHe.t, Rhinelander 
WayNeE Hanson, Amery 
ALMA THERESE Link, Oshkosh 
Mrs. OtcaA Martin, Eau Claire 
Jack Mercier, Wausau 
SHELDON Nery, Sparta 
Eunice Ruepret, Green Bay 
Doris SABisH, Lancaster 
FRED SWITZENBERG, Baron 


Welfare Committee 


HE Welfare Committee has engaged in several 
major and a number of minor projects during the 
past year. 


TEACHERS CONTRACTS 


A joint committee consisting of two members of the 
Welfare Committee and two members of the Wiscon- 
sin School Boards Association worked on a criteria {or 
teachers’ contracts and developed a contract form. 
These projects were considered suggestive to help 
boards of education, administrators and teacher groups 
plan contracts which would be acceptable in practice. 


The following criteria constitutes a part of this report 
and is recommended for adoption by the Representa- 
tive Assembly. 


1. Written Contract. A contract between a teacler 
and the board of education should be in writing. 


2. Legal Capacity, The teacher must be a lega'ly 
qualified teacher and properly licensed or certified }y 
the State Department of Public Instruction. The Board 
of Education must have legal status. 


3. Signers of Contract. It should be understood that 
the contract is between the teacher and the Board of 
Education and should be signed by the teacher, presi- 
dent or director of the Board, and the secretary or 
clerk of the Board. 


4. Identification of Parties. The teacher should be 
identified by surname, given name and middle initial 
(if any). The administrative unit (school district) 
should be identified by its legal name and when desir- 
able by the identifying number. 


5. Registration of Date of Birth. Provision should 
be made for the teacher to register her date of birth 
on each contract. 

6. Salary Statement. The amount of the salary should 
be stated. 

7. Effective Dates of Contract. The opening date and 
length of term should be included. 

8. Placement. There should be a general reference 
as to placement such as “elementary teacher” or “high 
school teacher.” 

9. Laws and Regulations. Reference should be made 
complying to and fulfilling the requirements as set forth 
in the Statutes of the State of Wisconsin. The same 
reference should be made concerning the rules and 
regulations established by the Board of Education. A 
copy of the rules and regulations that are in effect when 
the contract is being signed should accompany the 
contract. 

10. Termination of Contract. The contract should 
contain a statement to the effect that it is a solemn 
agreement between both parties and should be hon- 
ored as such, Provision for any release on the part of 
either party should be by mutual agreement. 

11. Time for Signing a Contract. A provision should 
be included in the contract for a deadline as to when 
the contract must be returned to the Board of Educa- 
tion to be effective. Should a teacher be returning ‘0 
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the system for another year, the date should be set at 
April 15. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS OF BOARDS 

OF EDUCATION 


{he Committee selected a sub-committee to make a 
study and recommendations pertaining to statements 
of policy which might be included in rules and regu- 
lations for teachers. The Committee adopted the fol- 
lowing outline which, if adopted by the Representa- 
tiv: Assembly, will be sent to the Wisconsin School 
Bourds Association with the recommendation that the 
latier consider its features and, if acceptable, recom- 
mend it to local boards of education for their considera- 
tioi. 


I. Employment of Professional Staff Members 


A. There should be a statement of policy concern- 
ing the qualifications for employment, including: 1) Ex- 
tent of training as required by the Board of Education; 
2) Philosophy to be employed in the selection of can- 
didates among the eligibles; 3) Responsibilities as a 
member of the professional] staff. 

B. Certification and Legal Rrequirements. There 
should be a statement concerning the requirements for 
certification in keeping with the Wisconsin Statutes, 
Section 40.43. 

C. Experience. There should be a statement regard- 
ing the requirements for experience and the permis- 
sion to, or not to, engage the services of inexperienced 
teachers. 

D. Physical Qualifications and Examinations. The 
policy of the Board of Education regarding physical 
qualifications and examinations should be included. 

E. Teacher Placement. A statement should be in- 
cluded which would indicate the policy for transferring 
of positions and also assignments to positions. 


II. Compensation for Services 


A. Salary Schedule. The copy of the adopted salary 
schedule should be inserted in the rules at this point. 

B. Method of Payment for Services. This should in- 
clude the manner in which payments are made over 
the year. 

C. Classification. Classification on the schedule and 
conditions under which teachers can be advanced. 

D. Credit Evaluation for Placement on Schedule. 
There should be a clear statement relative to the clas- 
sification and qualifications necessary for such classifi- 
cation for teachers on the salary schedule. 

E. Revision. A statement of policy of the Board of 
Education of the manner in which the section or article 
can be revised. 

F. Credit on the Salary Schedule for Experience Out- 
side the System. This should include a statement as to 
how much, and the manner in which credit can be 
allowed for previous experience before coming into the 
school system. 

G. Armed Forces Service Credit. This is a statement 


} . regarding the amount of credit granted on the salary 


schedule for armed services. 
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H. Special Services. School systems that grant extra 
compensation for special services should define its 
policy. 

I. Other Allowances if Any. 


III. Conditions of Employment 


A. Teacher placement on probation and tenure. The 
Board of Education’s position should be clearly defined 
for these two aspects of employment. 

B. Procedure for making teachers aware of his or 
her effectiveness in terms of instructional leadership. 

C. Retirement. The regulation relative to termina- 
tion of services due to retirement of a staff member 
should be well defined. 


IV. Leaves of Absence 


It is well to have conditions under which leaves of 
absence may be granted well defined in terms of the 
following such as: 

A. Maternity 

B. Military 

C. Exchange Teaching 

D. Professional Improvement 

E. Personal Business 
«, F. Illness 

G. Emergency 

H. Professional Service 


V. Contracts 


A. Policy on Issuance of Contracts, The regulations 
should indicate the policy of the Board of Education 
on the issuance of contracts. 

B. Policy on Release from Contracts. There should 
be a well-defined statement concerning the conditions 
under which a contract might be terminated. 


VI. Program of Professional Advancement (Inservice 
Training) 

A statement of policy concerning the school system’s 
program for professional improvement might include 
the following: It should be understood that provisions 
should be made for the recognition of as many of the 
following phases as are acceptable to both the Board 
of Education and the professional staff. 

A. Orientation of Teachers New to the System 

B. Visiting Days 

C. Faculty Meetings 

D. Curriculum Development 

E. Workshop Participation 

F. Extension and/or Correspondence Work 

G. Summer School Attendance 

H. Leaves of Absence 

I. Professional Reading 

J. Travel 

K. Attendance at Professional Meetings and Confer- 
ences 


‘VII. Substitute Teachers 


A. Conditions of employment should be included. 

B. Salaries. The amount and conditions under which 
salaries are paid should be well defined. 

C. There should be a statement explaining the con- 
ditions under which the substitute teacher may be en- 
gaged and her responsibilities thereto. 





TEACHER LIABILITY 

The Committee wishes to reaffirm its position as rec- 
ommended to the Representative Assembly on Novem- 
ber 3, 1955, relative to liability insurance coverage of 
all staff members by Boards of Education. The 1953 
Legislature passed permissive legislation allowing 
boards of education and other WEA employer groups 
to provide liability insurance coverage. 

The following is a resolution which may be used by 
WEA Locals in making requests of employing groups 
or officials: 

Wuereas the 1953 Legislature passed permissive leg- 
islation to allow employers of teaching personnel to 
take out liability insurance coverage protecting the lat- 
ter, and , 

Wuereas investigations have indicated that such cov- 
erage can be obtained for reasonable amounts, and 

Wuereas several Supreme Court decisions have 
prompted attorneys to recommend coverage to insure 
employees against being sued, therefore 

Be it resolved that the (name of the employee group ) 
request the (name of the employer group) to include 
employee liability coverage in the latter's liability insur- 
ance policy or to take out a separate policy for all 
employees under its jurisdiction. 


RECOGNITION OF SERVICE 

It is proper for an association to recognize its mem- 
bers for long continuous service in the profession of 
education. The Welfare Committee recommends that 
this be a matter of privilege for local associations. 


GROUP INSURANCE 

The Welfare Committee has continued its extensive 
re-evaluation of the Association’s group insurance pro- 
gram. It recommends the continuance of this practice 
for 1957. 

The Welfare Committee has discussed forms of group 
insurance. Tho no recommendation is forthcoming at 
this time, the study should be continued. 


REFERRALS OF PROBLEMS OF MEMBERS 


One of the chief functions of the Welfare Commit- 
tee is to receive and review referrals from local asso- 
ciations involving unfair practices and policies affect- 
ing the welfare of the members of the Association. 
Several cases have required the engagement of legal 
counsel. The Committee has continued its assistance 
to locals and to individuals at the request of locals in 
keeping with the policies of the Association. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WEA WELFARE COMMITTEE 
Leste W. Jounson, Sheboygan, Chairman 
GiLBerRT ANDERSON, Beaver Dam 
ELLEN Case, Milwaukee 

Joun Gacu, West Allis 

Donatp Hoert, Jefferson 

T. J. Jenson, Shorewood 

James Kestot, Janesville 

Paut Loorsoro, New London 

Mrs. Etva McKintey, Fond du Lac 
Mrs. Epa E. Moe, Elroy 

Exvera Reicu, Hammond 

DaLeE WESENBERG, Madison 


NEA Centennial 


“HE centennial year for the National Education 
Association is 1957—January thru December. A 
centennial celebration offers a splendid opportunity for 
calling attention to past achievements, for pointing up 
goals for the future, and for strengthening the profes- 
sional spirit of all educators, hence, it is appropriate 
that not only the NEA but all organizations interested 
in education make the best possible use of the coming 
year. : . 
In Wisconsin we have grown all too accustomed to 
finding our state near the bottom of lists measuring 
state participation in the NEA. This has not always 
been the case. A Wisconsin Education Association 
president, A. C. Spicer, was one of only ten state asso- 
ciation presidents who signed the call sent out to invite 
educators to the first meeting of a national teachers’ cr- 
ganization in 1857. Years later when the National 
Education Association needed rejuvenating, Madiscn, 
Wisconsin, was chosen as the convention city, and that 
meeting in 1884 became a milestone in Association his- 
tory. Then in 1917 when the NEA moved its heail- 
quarters to Washington, D. C., another Wisconsinite, 
J. W. Crabtree, president of River Falls State Normal 
School, became executive secretary. From 1917 ‘to 
1934 he built the Association into a structure larger 
and far more influential than it had ever been. 


Therefore it was most appropriate that the WEA 
president appoint an NEA Centennial Committee to 
stimulate statewide recognition of the centennial year 
and its theme, “An Educated People Moves Freedom 
Forward.” The committee has had one meeting and 
recommends: 


1. That packets of materials be collected from both NEA 
and state sources to be sent to local associations early in 
February. 


2. That letters be sent to superintendents informing them 
of the packets and asking for their support in encourag- 
ing local participation in the program. 


3. That the April issue of the WEA Journal be devoted to 
the centennial theme. 


. That the NEA Centennial theme be used in the WEA 
booth at the 1957 State Fair and in planning for the 
1957 WEA convention and next year’s “Teacher Time” 
programs over WHA. 


. That various state organizations be asked to include the 
centennial theme in some of their meetings and publica- 
tions, and that they help wherever possible in _pro- 
viding information and pictures that might be useful 
for the packet of materials, news releases and articles 
for the Journal. Such organizations might include: the 
Wisconsin State Historical Society, the State Colleges, 
the Wisconsin Association of School Boards, the Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers, the school- 
masters, the administrators and the Future Teachers of 
America. 


. That any money collected for the NEA Building Fund 


in this centennial year might be marked appropriately 
as a Spicer-Crabtree Memorial Fund. 


local associations we recommend: 


. That each local hold a centennial birthday party on 
April 4, 1957, and that the party involve as many con- 
munity groups as possible. The date for this should be 
put on the community calendar as soon as possible. 


December 1956 
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. That the locals try to use as many of the ideas such as 
the “Teachers Minute” and others which will be 
included in the packet. 


3. That local press coverage be sought for all reports and 
activities furthering the centennial theme. 


. That the locals encourage many different community 
groups to use the centennial theme at their meetings. 


. That radio or TV programs be prepared for local 
stations. 


‘the committee would, of course, appreciate any sug- 
gestions for additional ways in which it might help to 
promote the goals of the centennial year. At a time 
when public attention is being focused on the schools 
as never before, educators themselves should be willing 
to |ead the way. 


Respectfully submitted, 
NEA CENTENNIAL COMMITTEE 


JANE ByorkLunp, Madison, Chairman 


ALLEN ANDERSON, Washburn 
G. L. DoverspikE, Antigo 
LiLuiAN Leyson, Merrill 
Raupu Lenz, Berlin 

LeRoy PETERSON, Madison 
JAMEs STOLTENBERG, Racine 


* 


Public Relations 


HE Public Relations Committee has been princi- 

pally engaged for the past year in the preparation 
of a pamphlet: Public Relations A Do It Yourself 
Project for Every Teacher. 


The pamphlet lists sixteen basic public relations 
principles helpful to teachers in the following areas: 
Better Pupil Relations, Better Community Relations, 
Better Parent Relations, Better Teacher Relations. Each 
principle has a practical example and is appropriately 
illustrated. 


The pamphlet material will appear in the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education, and it will be made available for 
distribution to Wisconsin teachers and administrators. 
The publication is an effective and interesting tool for 
improved school public relations, and it is hoped that 
each Wisconsin teacher will have a copy. 


The members of the Committee continued to con- 
tribute articles to the Wisconsin Journal of Education 
on public relations principles and techniques. Some 
recent titles: How Can We Help Your PR, How Can 
Your Students Help in PR, Public Relations in the 
Rural Schools, Objectives of a PR Program, Answering 
Critics, Using Parents. 


The members of the committee are appreciative of 
the many favorable comments this series of public 
relations articles has received. 


The Public Relations Committee assisted in supply- 


. ing material and photographs for the Wisconsin Edu- 


cation Association booth at the Wisconsin State Fair; 
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it also supplied some of the personnel manning the 
booth, 

Some members of the Committee acted as consult- 
ants for the PR discussions at the Stevens Point work- 
shop attended by some 200 local presidents and 
representatives. 


The Committee has arranged a public relations sec- 
tional meeting at the WEA convention. The speaker 
will be Robert A. Skaife, field representative of the 
National Education Association, on Regaining Lost 
Ground in Public Relations. An exhibit of newspaper 
stories from the Racine Journal Times on Racine 
Schools will be on display. 


For future activities of the incoming committee, the 
present Committee suggests the following: A consid- 
eration of techniques for improving public relations 
of the Wisconsin Education Association, the prepara- 
tion of a packet of public relations material for locals 
presidents and committee chairmen, a consideration of 
preparing film and slide material on school public 
relations. 

Respectfully submitted, 


WEA PUBLIC RELATION COMMITTEE 


Henry WetsBrop, Racine, Chairman 


Mrs. Marcaret Dient Gustarson, Kenosha 
Frep Hott, West Bend 

BERNHARD Korn, Milwaukee 

Cuirrorp S. Larson, Wautoma 

Det LinpsBLoom, Milwaukee 

ErNEst Lupwic, Manitowoc 

Dorotuy Purstow, Madison 

FRED SCHNELL, Sheboygan 

Gxiapys VAN ARSDALE, Stevens Point 


* 


TEPS Commission 


N presenting the report of the activities of the Wis- 

consin Commission, I would like to quote from the 
keynote address delivered at the Parkland Conference 
of the National Commission by Ralph W. McDonald, 
president of Bowling Green State University: “The pro- 
fessional standards movement in teaching is the march 
of an idea: the idea that teaching is truly a professional 
endeavor, and that in the public interest the rank and 
file of qualified practitioners engaged in teaching must 
be organized as a profession to determine and apply 
appropriate standards to govern the selection, prepa- 
ration, licensing, ethical conduct and service of those 
who enter upon this profession.” 


Your Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
Commission is attempting to further the march of this 


.idea. During the past year the following activities 


have been initiated or continued: 


1. Recommended standards for certification of school 
psychologists, school psychometrists and nursery school 
teachers. These standards have been approved and 
adopted by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 











2. Worked with the Wisconsin Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation and the 
Wisconsin State School Health Council in the develop- 
ment of Health Education Competencies for all teach- 
ers and for a proposed Health Minor. 


3. Encouraged organized groups of teachers such 
as the Social Studies, English, Mathematics and Mod- 
ern Languages to develop with the Commission stand- 
ards for certification in these fields. All groups are 
encouraged to do the same. 


4. Continued encouragement of the use of “The 
Handbook for Wisconsin Teachers” which was _ pre- 
pared by the Commission and published by your WEA 
in 1954. The information is still timely and of value 
to all people interested in the education of Wiscon- 
sin boys and girls. 


5. Established two committees which are at present 
concerned with the study of Merit Rating and In- 
service Education programs. 


_ 6. Encouraged Future Teacher Clubs in high schools 
and colleges. 


Your Commission, at present, is emphasizing the 
State TEPS meeting which is scheduled for Stevens 
Point on January 25 and 26, 1957. T. M. Stinnett, exec- 
utive secretary of the National TEPS Commission, will 
be the featured speaker. The conference will be pat- 
terned after the national and regional conferences. If 
the professional standards movement in Wisconsin is 
to become more than an idea, we must become active. 
The Stevens Point meeting as planned should help 
make the idea become an action program with a TEPS 
Commission in every local. Only then will the profes- 
sional standards idea become fact. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WISCONSIN COMMISSION ON 
TEACHER EDUCATION AND 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


GLEN M. Eye, Chairman, Milwaukee 


Mrs. Dorotuy BRANHAM, Rice Lake 
N. P. Curery, Milwaukee 

Mrs. Max FELDMAN, Milwaukee 
R. E. Goruam, Stevens Point 
Exita HaNnawatt, Milwaukee 
Joun Howett, Washburn 
CiaricE Kune, Waukesha 

R. F. Lewis, Madison 

Atma Linx, Oshkosh 

H. I. Pererson, Madison 

Mrs. Rospert SCHUMPERT, Madison 
Bert P. Vocet, Union Grcve 

H. C. Wermuick, Madison 


* 


Resolution No. 18 


{es WEA Representative Assembly at its annual 
meeting in Milwaukee, November 1, adopted the 
Resolutions as they were printed in the October Journal 
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and added a significant one urging the legislature to 
support the University budget which calls for appro- 
priations to expand the University’s program of educa- 
tional research. 

18. The WEA recognizes the need for additional re- 
search in all fields of education. We commend the 
Faculty Budget Committee, University President E. B. 
Fred and the Board of Regents for including in the 
University budget an appropriation to expand the Uni- 
versity’s program of educational research and services 
to schools. We urge the legislature to make it possible 
for the University to give assistance in educational 
problems. 


* 


International Relations 


HE International Relations Committee exists to 

improve the role of education in the field of wold 
understandings. Since we had worked in 1955 on the 
role of the teacher—American as well as exchange-in 
improving international understandings, in 1956 we are 
chiefly concerned with the high school student cx- 
change program, particularly that of the American 
Field Service. 


A survey of the problem related to exchange studeiits 
revealed many possible misunderstandings as well as 
the need for further study of the methods of the Ameri- 
can Field Service. Accordingly James Atkins, Madison, 
a local committee member, explained the origin of AIS 
during World War I, its service program, present schol- 
arship activities and growth. 


Wisconsin teachers should be interested in knowing 
that 43 states and the District of Columbia have foreign 
students annually in their high schools from all of the 
free countries, that the number of these students has 
grown from 50 to 650, of which Wisconsin has had 
55 this past year (compared with 100 in neighboring 
Minnesota), that less than half of one per cent of the 
money raised by American Field Service is used for 
overhead, all the rest being volunteer service. It costs 
$650 to bring a foreign student to this country and each 
one receives an allowance from AFS of $12 a month 
while here. To justify the name exchange, the reverse 
program was started in the summer of 1947: two stu- 
dents from each school having a foreign student dur- 
ing the year are eligible to spend the summer with AFS 
—chosen families in Europe at a cost to each of $450. 


Thus the need for your committee to create closer 


cooperation between the WEA and the exchange pro- — 


gram: arrangements were started for’ a meeting last 
June of all the foreign exchange students and their 
advisors in Wisconsin for the purpose of summarizing 
their year’s experiences, of presenting Wisconsin's phi- 
losophy of education and giving these students a chance 
to clear up any misunderstandings and air their views. 


However, facilities for the meeting proved unavail- 
able then, so at the International Relations meeting, 
August 27, your Committee recommended that such 
a meeting of Wisconsin’s foreign students take place 
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next May. The Committee also voted to dispense with 
itt November convention program in favor of this 
spring meeting. Irene Hildebrand, Fox Point, reported 
on the formation of the American Overseas Educators 
Organization formed at the NEA convention at Port- 
land. The Committee voted to ask Mrs. Wrage, Madi- 
son, a leader of the American Field Service exchange 
student program in Wisconsin, to write an article for 
the WEA Journal on the movement. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WEA INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


Rutu M. Futier, Manitowoc, Chairman 
Dovuc.ias Brown, Portage 

Dan GrEIVELL, Milwaukee 

IRENE HILDEBRAND, Milwaukee 

AUBREY Hooper, Wausau 

Mrs. Ione KreaMer, Kenosha 

CLARENCE VON EscHEN, Beloit 


* 


WEA Executive Committee 

Resolution Pertaining to 

Purchase of Real Estate 
RESOLUTION 


WuereEas, the Wisconsin Education Association has 
been considering for some time the purchase of real 
estate suitable for the present and future needs of the 
association for offices and other association purposes, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Executive Committee of the Wis- 
consin Education Association be and hereby is author- 
ized and empowered to negotiate for and to purchase 
such real estate as it deems suitable for offices and 
other association purposes, to meet the present and 
future needs of the association, and any furnishings 
and equipment useful in connection therewith, at a 
price representing the market value thereof in the opin- 
ion of said committee, which is also authorized to take 
any and all action that may be necessary or advisable 
in connection therewith. 

Further Resolved, that all sums presently in the 
reserve account of the association and to the extent 
required, be and hereby are appropriated and made 
available to the Executive Committee for the payment 
of the purchase price of said property and all expenses 
incidental therewith, and to carry out and perform the 
terms and intent of the resolution. 


* 


Executive Secretary 


HE OFFICE of Executive Secretary provides a 
unique opportunity to obtain a panoramic view 
of the Wisconsin Education Association thru first hand 
observation. Attendance at committee meetings, par- 
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ticipation in gatherings of teachers and administrators, 
and representing the WEA at legislative and other 
group sessions affords an opportunity to determine the 
overall status and progress of our organization. 


It is a personal satisfaction to see the sincere effort 
put into the advancement of the WEA by the 80 plus 
members of WEA committees. I shall not dwell upon 
their fine work, since each committee will present its 
own detailed report, reflecting the goals and accom- 
plishments during 1955-56, but shall merely mention 
one of the major contributions of each. 


Your Council on Education has formulated a three- 
point program upon which the membership will con- 
centrate its efforts in the impending legislative session. 
The International Relations Committee has begun an 
outstanding program to bring mutual benefits from the 
foreign student exchange activities in Wisconsin. Work- 
shops under Locals Committee direction have brought 
ideas and guidance to record attendances. Studies and 
recommendations of the Welfare Committee have indi- 
cated promise for better teacher-school board relation- 
ships. Retirement Committee studies have furnished a 
strong case for legislative recommendations to make re- 
tirement improvement and OASI available to teachers, 
if they choose. Copies of a brochure by the Public 
Relations Committee have gained statewide use, and 
the Constitution Committee recommendations have 
contributed to the clarification of the WEA governing 
document. 


This year’s convention will bring, once again, some 
of the finest speakers who have addressed audiences 
thruout the nation. In addition to a varied program at 
the three morning general sessions, some 60 sectional 
meetings will provide specific, concrete aids to teach- 
ers, supervisors and administrators in areas of their par- 
ticular interest, Thursday evening’s program of unique 
music promises relaxation. We are proud of this annual 
convention of the teachers of the state which provides 
a well-balanced diet of inspiration, professional guid- 
ance, assistance and entertainment. 

During the past year, one of the major goals of your 
Association has been the expansion of a program of 
service to education and educators. A second locals 
consultant was added to the staff in February to in- 
crease field service and to place additional stress upon 
the all-important field of school public relations. 

It is interesting to note in this regard that, during 
the past year, members of the WEA staff have appeared 
well over 250 times before groups to discuss topics such 
as salary schedules, social security and retirement for 
teachers, public relations, local program planning, the 
role of the WEA in state education and similar topics. 
Since the opening of the current school year alone, 
some 70 requests to work with local WEA groups have 
been promptly complied with by your central office 
staff, these exclusive of the normal committee meet- 
ings and workshops. 

The frequent use of field service by the WEA mem- 
bership is regarded as a healthy sign. First, it indicates 
the greater interest in professional activity which re- 
sults in better educational opportunities iri the commu- 
nity; second, it shows an increasing realization of the 
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‘services which are available from the state’s profes- 
sional organization. 

Tangible evidence of one element of the past year’s 
activity in many fields is the extent of the publications 
distributed thruout the state by the WEA. Among 
these are: the Council on Education’s “Blueprinting 
Better Schools for a Better Wisconsin,” the revised 
retirement “Handbook of Information,” distributed to 
every member of the WEA, “Public Relations—A Do- 
It-Yourself Project for Every Teacher,” mentioned pre- 
viously, the “Wisconsin Education News” and bulletins 
issued at critical times to keep the membership in- 
formed of various developments on the educational 
front. 


Special mention is thoroly merited by the Journal 
of Education, Again this year, when rated by national 
experts of state education magazines, your Wiscon- 
sin Journal of Education was among the top group 
in terms of makeup, content and performance of service. 


A stepped-up publicity effort has brought an increase 
in the newspaper and radio coverage of the activities 
of the WEA. News releases sent either directly from 
the WEA, or furnished in outline form to convention 
and conference participants have reaped an extensive 
harvest of clippings interpreting both the WEA and 
professional activity to the citizens of the state. Con- 
tinued wide use of the NEA-WEA films such as “Mike 
Makes His Mark” and “A Desk for Billie” have served 
a dual purpose of inservice education and interpretation 
to the general public. 

It would be interesting if one could interpret accu- 
rately how many salary increases in Wisconsin school 
systems have been aided by studies made by the re- 
search department. This traditional service holds a posi- 
tion of being so often used that it is virtually taken for 
granted. Teachers and administrators thruout the state 
rely heavily upon it in their local salary deliberations. 
A valuable extension of this in many situations has been 
consultant service offered by the research director of 
the WEA. 

Research, however, takes many more directions than 
salary alone. Some 14 studies were completed during 
the past year, covering the four areas of school finance, 
teacher supply and demand, Wisconsin’s and other 
retirement systems and salaries. 


While less frequent requests indicate a better rela- 
tionship between teachers and their employers, several 
cases have been referred to the WEA Welfare Com- 
mittee by local associations. As you may have noted 
in the Journal, prompt and thoro investigations on 
behalf of teachers have produced very satisfactory re- 
sults while retaining the dignity of the profession. 

Another growing service of the Association is the 
WEA sponsored Credit Union. The Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Credit Union serves the teachers both by provid- 
ing a place where savings may be invested and by 
offering a confidential and economical method for secur- 
ing loans. . 


Financial soundness of the Credit Union is safe- 
guarded in several ways; by incorporation under Wis- 
consin state law; by an examining committee which 
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inspects the books semi-annually, independently of the 
Treasurer; by an annual examination by the Wiscon- 
sin State Banking Department; and by bonding of the 
persons handling the money. 


Since its organization in 1931 some $2,735,000 have 
been loaned to Wisconsin teachers. By way of show- 
ing growth, some 476 loans totaling over $172,000 were 
made from January thru September of this year com- 
pared with 449 loans totaling over $152,000 made for 
the corresponding months of the preceding year. 


In looking over the past year an infinite number of 
details vie for space in your secretary’s thinking. Reten- 
tion of legal counsel has been of inestimable value. 
Our records of permanent value have been microfilmed. 
Locals presidents received portfolios for organizing 
their association documents. WEA affiliated locals in- 
creased to an all-time high of 231, totaling 25,654 teach- 
ing members. No report is complete without using some 
space in an effort to relate the significance of the past 
years activity to future planning. 

For 1957 three major elements comprise the WEA 
legislative effort; an increase in state aids to local school 
districts; support for the metropolitan school bill; and 
improvements in the State Teachers Retirement Sys- 
tem. Your legislative bulletins, mailed to locals presi- 
dents, administrators, WEA officers, committee mem- 
bers and others, provide a weekly digest of the status 
of bills affecting education and teachers. In addition, 
they note needed action on the part of the WEA 
membership. 

In regard to retirement legislation in particular, your 
Secretary has represented you on the Retirement Study 
Commission appointed by the Governor in 1955, At all 
times I have worked to present the teachers’ case, fol- 
lowing closely the recommendations of your Represen- 
tative Assembly and Retirement Committee. In con- 
junction with leaders of your Association, we have also 
made every possible effort to bring about supplemen- 
tation of our retirement system with OASI, including 
personal conferences with legislators and the Governor. 


As you have no doubt read in your local newspapers, 
many times the views of the WEA have been in a defi- 
nite minority; still the fruits of work with the group 
are seen in the tentative proposals by the Commission 
which embrace many of the features for which the 
WEA has been working. These include better disa- 
bility benefits, increased state’s deposits and OASI 
availability. 

Looking ahead, active participation by the entire 
membership and coordinated action by the various 
organized education agencies will be the foundation 


necessary for realization of a successful legislative year. © 


At the same time, it does not seem overly optimistic 
to say that a much improved retirement program is 
within the reach of Wisconsin teachers. 


For some time it has been an accepted fact that in 
order to provide the services desired by the WEA memn- 
bership, some expansion of office facilities would be a 
necessity. Your Executive Committee has approved 
obtaining additional space in the Insurance Building 
where the offices are now housed. This will, in effect, 
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double the present space, and alleviate crowding which 
has often impaired staff efficiency and made confer- 
ences necessary under far from ideal conditions. 

Purchase of the building for WEA headquarters 
approved by your Representative Assembly last year 
was halted by the City of Madison’s decision to pur- 
chase the property available for park purposes. Your 
Executive Committee still looks to a WEA headquarters 
building in the future. The first step in acquiring prop- 
erty suitable for a future building will be recommended 
to the Representative Assembly during this convention. 

It should be pointed out that a study of real estate 
in an area deemed suitable in view of WEA activity 
shows building would be more economical than pur- 
chase of existing structures. 

Altho space does not permit a complete summa- 
tion of results it should be reported that evaluation 
of WEA services by the presidents and representatives 
attending the fall meeting at Stevens Point showed a 
rather high degree of satisfaction. Not a single response 
indicated a desire for curtailment of major services and 


numerous persons requested an expansion of some of 
the services. 


You may recall in my report last year I noted appre- 
ciation for the cooperative spirit apparent in the work 
done by the WEA staff. During the past year the loy- 
alty of my co-workers to the Association and their help- 
fulness to me, personally, has been one of the outstand- 
ing pleasures of my work as Executive Secretary. To 
them and to a most understanding and competent 
Executive Committee goes much of the credit for a 
successful year in moving toward the WEA goals. 


Needless to say, the strength of the WEA lies in the 
interest and active participation of its members. We 
are proud to continue to furnish leadership, guidance 
and assistance, but our continued growth aided by 
cooperation with community groups while retaining the 
autonomy essential to American education, rests ulti- 
mately in your hands. 


H. C. Wernick 
Executive Secretary 





Using Parents 


Public Relations 


GLADYS VAN ARSDALE 


Associate Professor in Education 
Wisconsin State College 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


They help with school lunches, pic- 
nics, parties. They assist in immuni- 
zation programs. 

3. Parents or laymen share their 
experiences with children. They 
come to school to share work experi- 
ences—a policeman, a bus driver, an 
ambulance driver tell of their work. 
They come to share travel experi- 
ences—someone comes to give travel 
talks, show slides, movies, or souve- 
nir articles. They come to share dec- 
orations, an artist demonstrates or 
teaches painting and modeling, a 


HE primary purpose of the 

National School Public Rela- 
tions Association is “to help every 
classroom teacher grasp the signifi- 
cance of his role in public relations.” 
Perhaps we could add to this: to 
help every parent and lay person 
grasp the significance of his role in 
public relations. We believe that 
every parent and most lay persons 
are interested in our schools. We 
know that interest increases with 
knowledge and understanding. 

The best way to increase one’s 
knowledge and understanding of 
any organization, and, so to increase 
interest in it, is to be a part of that 
organization, to work for it. There- 
fore, let us consider how we can 
use our parents and laymen in our 
schools. 

The following are ways listed by 
some teachers, alumni of Wisconsin 
State College, Stevens Point, in 
which they used the parents and lay- 
men of their communities to help in 
their schools. 
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1. Parents and laymen provide 
transportation for children’s trips 
and visitations, and, upon request 
from the teachers, take children to 
collect material and information for 
reports. They also act as guides or 
chaperones on trips or excursions. 

2. Parents or laymen assist at spe- 
cial exhibits or events. They help at 
pet shows, hobby fairs, flower shows. 
They arrange displays for Educa- 
tion Week and other special events. 





musician explains different instru- 
ments and plays for the children or 
serves as choir accompanist. People 
with a foreign background discuss 
customs, teach songs and games and 
language expressions of a certain 
country. A technician demonstrates 
apparatus, for example the use of 
the audiometer for testing children. 
Someone even comes for pure en- 
tertainment—brings a special treat, 
(Turn to Page 21) 


Parents Like to Help 
With School Projects 





WEA Retirement Plans and Commission’s 
Proposals Differ on Several Issues 


IFFERENCES between rec- 

ommendations of the 1956 
WEA Representative Assembly and 
the proposals of the Governor’s Re- 
tirement Study Commission (GRSC ) 
relative to OASI and the State 
Teachers’ Retirement System 
(STRS) led H. C. Weinlick, WEA 
executive secretary, to vote against 
the Commission’s recommendations 
at their meeting November 20. 

“Obviously my vote was against 
the specifics of these proposals, and 
not against OASI for teachers,” 
Weinlick explained. “Failure of the 
GRSC to accept the proposals urged 
unanimously by the Representative 
Assembly left no alternative but to 
vote against the Commission's §re- 
port. This was necessary, despite the 
fact that some of the features were 
beneficial.” 

Under the proposal of the GRSC, 
the state would match payments of 
teachers into the STRS on_ total 
salary, with the removal of the pres- 
ent $3,000 maximum in the formula 
governing state’s deposits to the 
teacher’s account. The plan under 
which both the state and the teacher 
would pay 414% on total salary into 
the STRS, and each would pay the 
current OASI tax, was accepted as 
a good basic principle by the WEA. 

An amendment was proposed by 
Weinlick and accepted by GRSC 
which would include junior teachers 
as members of the supplemental di- 
vision of STRS. These teachers and 
the state would make payments of 
STRS and OASI on the same per- 
centage basis as senior teachers. 
There would no longer be an STRS 
distinction between junior and senior 
teachers. 

Under the GRSC proposals, basic 
OASI coverage would be combined 
with coverage under the STRS thru 
creation of a supplemental division 
of STRS. All senior teachers who 
become eligible for STRS coverage 
after the plan took effect would be 
under the new division, as well as 
all present members of the STRS 
who elected to transfer to the new 
division. Those who did not elect 
to transfer would remain under the 
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present STRS plan without OASI 
coverage. Administration of the new 
division and OASI would be entirely 
separate. 

While some details have not been 
clarified as yet, it is anticipated that 
the following procedure relative to 
OASI coverage for teachers would 
be followed. First, all present mem- 
bers of the STRS would indicate 
whether they wish to remain in the 
present STRS system, or to enter 
the supplemental division of the 
STRS and obtain OASI benefits. 

Following this initial “division,” 
a referendum would be called. After 
a 90-day waiting period, all teachers 
who indicated their desire to join 
the supplemental STRS division and 
receive OASI benefits would again 


GOVERNOR’S RETIREMENT 
STUDY COMMISSION 


vote, this time indicating their ac- 
ceptance or rejection of Wisconsin 
legislation creating the supplemental 
division of STRS including benefits 
of OASI. 

For the supplemental division and 
Wisconsin teachers’ coverage by 
OASI to be approved, it would be 
necessary for a majority of those 
who had initially indicated a desire 
for such membership to cast affirma- 
tive ballots; failure to vote would, 
in effect, be the same as a negative 
vote. 

Following are the chief difier- 
ences between the GRSC _ recom- 
mendations and the action of ‘he 
1956 WEA Representative Assem- 
bly on the report of the WEA Re- 
tirement Committee. 


WEA 1956 REPRESENTA- 
TIVE ASSEMBLY 


Minimum Guarantees 


A scale of increases (including 
OASI) in minimum guarantees for 
present members of STRS range 
from five to 20%. (Progressive in- 
creases from retirement ages 60 to 


65. ) 


(Example for $200 Benefit) 
Increase 
$210 
216 
22 
228 
234 
240 


Contractual 


A statement of contractual rela- 
tionship between the state and STRS 
members is specified only in rela- 
tionship to minimum guarantees. 

For that group the minimum 
would be as follows: 

1. The combined benefits for a 
member who would have qualified 
for a minimum benefit under the 
average salary plan or the $2 per 
month plan, if he had stayed under 
the present system, would be not 


‘less than he could have received 


under such plan. 

2. For such qualified members 
who also qualified for OASI bene- 
fits and retired at the age of 60 or 


OASI benefits shall be in addi- 
tion to present minimum guarantees 
for present members of STRS, if the 
subdivision of the new system were 
chosen. 

(GRSC increases from state guar- 
antees is but 5% at age 60, while the 
increased cost to the member is 
121%.) 


Statement 


The present contractual status of 
the teacher should be protected by 
a clear statement which will prevent 
any future legislature from reduc- 
ing the benefits of the present law. 


December 1956 
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GRSC PROPOSALS 


more, the combined benefits would 
not be less than the minimum bene- 
fit under the present plan, increased 
by the percentage shown above. 


WEA RECOMMENDATIONS 


Withdrawals 


I, the event of the teacher’s with- 
drawal of deposits upon leaving the 
profession prior to age 50, any de- 
posits made by the state after the 
effective date of this proposed leg- 
islation would be forfeited. After 
age 30, no withdrawal of member's 
deposits would be permitted for 
those who had elected OASI and 
STRS coverage. Benefits would be 
upon mandatory annuity bases after 
age 50. 


The present provisions of the law 
which permit a teacher to withdraw 
his own deposits without forfeiting 
those of the state should be retained 
along with the various options now 
available upon retirement. 

(The GRSC proposal is in opposi- 
tion to a long-standing feature of 
our present retirement law; it fur- 
ther violates the belief of many that 
state’s deposits are “deferred salary” 
for services rendered. ) 


Disability 


Upon TOTAL disability prior to 
age 50, (after at least 5 years STRS 
covered service ) $100 per month in 
addition to an annuity from mem- 
ber’s and state’s deposits. An alter- 
nate disability plan is identical with 
that of the present law, $25 per 
month in addition to an annuity 
from member’s and state’s deposits. 


Substantial improvements in dis- 
ability provisions had been antici- 
pated. (The new provision of the 
GRSC is for virtually TOTAL dis- 
ability, not disability for teaching as 
under present law. Many of those 
now receiving disability payments 
under the present law could not 
qualify for payments under the new 
proposal. ) 





Retirement Improvements 
Recommended by GRSC 


Some improvements have been in- 
corporated into the recommenda- 
tions of the GRSC. All OASI bene- 
fits, of course, including disability, 
survivorship, and payments to 
spouses, would be available. Retro- 
active coverage to January, 1955, is 
also included. 


Veterans’ Provisions 
The GRSC has also acted favor- 


ably in recommending legislation 
which would permit those who left 
Wisconsin teaching positions to en- 
ter the armed forces to count such 
military service as “Wisconsin teach- 
ing service” in computation of STRS 
retirement benefits. Up to four years 
of such service could be allowed, 
and the amendment would be made 
retroactive to August 4, 1951, with 
respect to those members who have 
retired since that time. 

The WEA supported such pro- 
posed legislation in the past and 
has again re-affirmed its stand in 
behalf of the veterans. 
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Retirement Committee 
Reacts to GRSC Report 


The Retirement Committee at its 
meeting on November 30 re-empha- 
sized that if possible the following 
statement pertaining to contractual 
rights should be included in any new 
teachers retirement law. “The rights 
of members to benefits provided un- 
der the state teachers retirement law 
will be contractural in nature and no 
change may be made by subsequent 
legislation which will impair the 
present or prospective rights of per- 
sons then members of the system.” 

The Committee also agreed that 
disability benefits as recommended 
in the Commissions report would re- 
quire further consideration. Consid- 
eration will be given to an addi- 
tional option for those people that 
select a life annuity. The Retirement 
Committee favors an option that 
would allow payment to the bene- 
ficiary of the unused portion of the 
member's deposits upon death when 
selecting either life annuity or a joint 
survivorship. 


A meeting of the Committee will 


be held immediately following the 
first draft of the Commission’s bill. 
At that time it will be decided if 
the proposed bill will be accepted 
or whether amendments will be sug- 
gested or an entire new bill written 
by the Committee that would in- 
corporate the benefits proposed at 
the Representative Assembly but not 
approved by the Governor's Com- 
mission on the Study of Retirement 
Systems. 


USING PARENTS... 
(Continued from Page 19 
tells a story. 

Parents and laymen also share 
out-of-school experiences with chil- 
dren. Fathers help with a conserva- 
tion survey. A weaver demonstrates 
rug weaving in the home. A citizen 
opens a new home and _ beautiful 
garden for class visitation. Business 
men invite classes to visit their in- 
dustries. Public servants explain and 
demonstrate their work. 


Plan of Action 

These listed ways of using par- 
ents and laymen are miscellaneous 
and unorganized. All teachers can 
list out of their experiences many 
uses of parents and laymen in their 
communities. 

To make the best use of such 
human resources requires thought 
and careful planning. 

A plan of action is needed. “Fifty 
Teachers to a Classroom,” a bulle- 
tin prepared by the Committee of 
Human Resources of the Metro- 
politan School Study Council, sug- 
gests two essentials in planning the 
use of human resources in the class- 
room. First, the teachers must be- 
lieve in and want to use human re- 
sources, and second, interested citi- 
zens must be available. A commit- 
tee of these two working together 
will be “talent scouts,” finding, by 
personal contact, those who can and 
are willing to share their talents. The 
information collected can be filed 
permanently for the teachers’ use. 
The school should be responsible for 
this information file being used, for 
it to grow and to be kept up to date. 
Such a plan of action would not 
only enrich teaching, but would also 
increase the understanding of and 
interest in our schools. The result— 
better public relations. 
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News and Views, Dept. of 
Public Instruction 








O MUCH of our attention to 

teaching and teachers is profes- 
sional that we sometimes lose sight 
of the teacher as an individual. This 
is unfortunate. In general, it fails to 
take into account that what a person 
is is as important as what he does. 
In particular, it neglects the point 
that good professional educators are 
basically individuals of character 
and ability. 

If a teacher is going to be effec- 
tive in a world of the public arts 
—motion pictures, radio and televi- 
sion—he must first, as an individual, 
eome to grips with that world. And 
when his pupils spend more time, on 
the average, before TV sets than in 
the classroom, the teacher should 
learn to understand this TV world 
rather well. 

I don't believe that anyone at this 
point of historical development 
would question the fact that TV, 
radio and motion pictures are affect- 
ing the character of our age. In this 
country, where the people. spend on 
an average of over six hours a day 
before over sixty million television 
sets, TV is, without doubt, changing 
eur cultural pattern. 


Power of TV 


John Crosby, TV editor for the 
New York Herald-Tribune, tells a 
story beautifully illustrating the 
overwhelming power of TV on peo- 
ple. It seems that one visitor to the 
Meremee Caverns in Missouri—cav- 
erns which took millions of years in 
formation—tells that after the opera- 
tors of the caverns installed a TV set 
near the entrance, people driving 
thousands of miles to see the caverns 
got sidetracked and watched TV 
instead. 
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How Good Are You as an 


Individual TV Viewer 


GORDON C. BOARDMAN 


Supervisor of Publications 
State Department of Public Instruction 


Biologists call the tendency for a 
sunflower to keep its face toward 
the sun helio-tropism. Perhaps we 
should coin a word to describe a 
similar tendency for people to turn 
their eyes constantly toward a TV 
set—“televiewtropism.” 

How are we as teachers reacting 
to this new technological colossus, 
TV? 

To be sure, we get involved in 
discussions as to whether in this 
time of teacher shortage, TV can 
and should take the place of the 
teacher. In the absence of enough 
teachers TV will undoubtedly be 
used. And without more knowledge 





- we cannot effectively prescribe . 


. unless we... 


than we now possess, we cannot 
effectively say whether this subsiitu- 
tion will, on the whole, be vood 
or bad. 

One thing which seems important 
at this juncture is that teachers as 
individuals learn as much as they 
can about TV. It seems certain that 
we cannot effectively prescribe for 
children unless we, ourselves, under- 
stand what is going on in TV. 

How much time do we spend be- 
fore TV? What kind of programs do 
we watch? How are they affecting 
us? What kind of programs are be- 
ing offered? Can we do anything 
to improve the TV fare? 





Abe 


understand what is going on in TV. 


December 1956 
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Means to Better Programs 


One thing seems rather certain. 
We cannot get better programs with- 
out effective cooperation with TV 
stations, networks and sponsors. A 
word of appreciation to TV stations 
and sponsors for good programs can 
do a great deal. A telephone call or 
a card, preferably the latter, com- 
plimenting the program with rea- 
sons for appreciation, may keep 
quality programs like Meet the Press, 
Face the Nation, Adventure on the 
air. 

Teachers may do a number of 
things to become more effective 
viewers. They may subscribe or 
have their school subscribe to such 
periodicals as Billboard, Sponsor, 
Advertising Age, TeleViewer and 
others. They may read critical evalu- 
ations regularly like, for example, 
John Crosby’s TV column. They may 
and should become members of our 
own Wisconsin Association for Bet- 
ter Radio and Television. Or they 
may wish to read such fine books as 
The Public Arts by Gilbert Seldes, 
Radio and Television, edited by 
Herbert L. Marx, Jr. and published 
by H. W. Wilson Company, and 
Television Program Production by 
Carroll O’Meara. 

Groups of teachers may decide to 
watch certain television programs 
together. After such viewing is. a 
good time for critical discussion. 

One problem which intrigues the 
writer is the degree to which the 
TV viewer is a captive audience. 
How many consecutive programs 
does he watch before he overcomes 
inertia sufficiently to turn off the set 
or go to other business? Another re- 
lated problem worthy of study is: 
To what extent does the viewer 
change his attitude toward the pro- 
gram as the program changes? Does 
he, for example, carry over the same 
uncritical acceptance from a drama 
program to a news analysis or a 
discussion program? 


Effective Viewers 

TV programs will probably im- 
prove. As Frank Baxter, noted for 
his Shakespearean program, recently 
said: “TV program-makers will have 
to turn to more serious and worth- 
while subjects because they are 
rapidly running out of material and 


‘must have a constant source of fresh 


supply. Literature, music and _ the 
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fine arts provide such a supply.” 
Yet, as we teachers would not wish 
to let matters drift. We expect to be 
factors in getting better programs. 

There are many reasons why we 
need to understand TV in its many 
facets. As educators we shall have 
to learn to use TV and use it well. 
When we do decide to use it we will 
have to learn to compete with pro- 
fessionals. As teachers we may be 
willing to accept amateurish per- 
formances from our own profession. 
Others, however, will not be so kind. 

Basic to our approach to TV, in 
both content and method, is that of 
becoming an effective individual 
viewer. 

Are you such? 





Did You Get Your PR 
Brochure? 


If you have not received copies 
of “Public Relations—a Do It Your- 
self Project for Every Teacher” 
which you ordered, don’t give up! 

Thus far 13,000 copies have been 
packaged and mailed to school sys- 
tems thruout the state. Frankly, the 
demand exceeded the requests 
which were anticipated, and addi- 
tional copies are being printed to 
fill the depleted supply. 

Filling of orders has also been 
slowed by duplicate orders being 
sent by more than one individual 
in the same system. This necessitates 
a careful double check to avoid 
costly duplication, and slows the 
mailing. 

Such checking is now being done, 
and all orders should be filled in 
the near future. In the event an 
error does occur, please drop the 
WEA a card, indicating the asso- 
ciation, by whom the order was 
placed, and the number of copies 
requested. 





WEA Executive Committee 
Minutes 


Milwaukee, October 31, 1956 
Summary 

Accepted Treasurer’s report and 
approved payment of bills. 

Appointed the WEA President 
and Executive Secretary to meet 
with the officers of the Wisconsin 
Association of School Boards and to- 
gether formulate a policy for select- 
ing the outstanding school board 
member for future years. 


Authorized an expenditure for 
printing and distributing a sample- 
contract to local associations. 

Agreed to authorize the publish- 
ing company to hold the type for a 
Handbook for Wisconsin Teachers. 

Authorized payment of round trip 
first class fare from home towns to 
Philadelphia plus $90 expenses to 
state NEA delegates. 

Appropriated the necessary funds 
to buy two additional films of A 
Desk for Billie. 

Formally recognized all Locals es- 
tablished since November, 1955. 

Appointed Donald E. Field as the 
Wisconsin representative to a meet- 
ing at the U. S. Military Academy, 
arranged by the Academy, to ac- 
quaint state representatives with 
their program. 

Authorized a dinner meeting of 
WEA Past Presidents as a part of 
the annual convention. 

Allowed an expenditure for an ap- 
propriate WEA Christmas card for 
the use of the President and profes- 
sional staff members. 

Agreed to pay up to $200 to the 
WEA Actuary for work done on the 
Milwaukee Teachers Retirement 
System for the Governor's Retire- 
ment Study Commission. 

Selected Dr. Warren Southworth 
of the University of Wisconsin to- 
represeant the WEA, with necessary 
expenses, at the Governor’s Traffic: 
Safety Conference in Milwaukee on 
December 5, 1956. 


H. C. WEINLICK 
Executive Secretary 


WEA Summary Financial 
Statement 
October 1956 
Balance Oct. 1, 1956 ...$ 14,506.37 


105,845.57 
$120,351.94 
16,107.79: 


Receipts 


Expenditures 

Balance Nov. 1, 1956 .. .$104,244.15 

Other Accounts 
Bonds (par value) 
Retirement Reserve 


. $127,000.00: 


Life Membership Fund — 3,015.01 


$130,754.60 


P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 
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Delegates to NEA Centennial to Be Chosen 


WELVE of the delegates to 

represent Wisconsin at the 
NEA Centennial convention in Phila- 
delphia, June 30-July 5, will be 
chosen by WEA members thru a 
ballot which will appear in the 
February Journal. Following the 
plan approved by the Representative 
Assembly of 1950 candidates will be 
nominated in each of the six execu- 
tive committee districts and the 
teachers in those districts will elect 
two delegates. The additional dele- 
gates to which the state will be en- 
titled will be named by the WEA 
Executive Committee. 

Any teacher who desires to be- 
come a candidate must be nomi- 
nated by a petition signed by no less 
than 20 WEA members. The nomi- 
nation shall be sent to the WEA 
Executive Secretary, 404 Insurance 
Building, Madison 3, and must be 
received by him not later than Janu- 
ary 15, twelve o'clock noon. The 
nominee must be a member of the 
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NEA, be willing to serve, and be 
teaching within the district he is 
chosen to represent. Consult the map 
to be certain that the person nomi- 
nated and his petitioners reside in 
the same district. 

No special nomination blank is 
needed. All that is required is a 
statement that you want to nominate 
someone together with the signa- 
tures of no less than 20 WEA 
members. 

In the February Journal the candi- 
dates nominated for each district 
will be listed. A ballot will also be 
published which you may clip from 
the page, write the names of two 
persons as your choice of delegates 
for that district and send it to the 
WEA office. The ballot shall be sent 
to the WEA Executive Secretary 
and be received by him not later 
than March 12, twelve o'clock noon. 
Ballots will then be counted and 
the results announced in the April 
Journal. 
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This comparatively simple and 
expeditious procedure was devised 
by the Executive Committee subse- 
quent to the authorization of the 
general plan by the Representative 
Assembly. 

Please remember these important 
rules: 

1. You must adhere strictly to district 

boundaries. 

2. Your nomination must be signed 
by at least 20 WEA members living 
in the district. 

3. The nominee must be a membe: of 
the NEA and be willing to serve. 

. Act now for those nominations » ust 
be in the office of the Execuiive 
Secretary by Tuesday, January 15, 
twelve o'clock noon. 
Look for district 
February Journal. 


Exec. Com. Offers 
Rail Fare Plus $90 


HE WEA Executive Committee 

at its annual meeting on Octo- 
ber 31 voted to allow each official 
WEA delegate to the annual NEA 
convention, June 30-July 5, round 
trip first class railroad fare from his 
home in Wisconsin to Philadelphia 
plus $90 for living expenses. 

The number of delegates to which 
the state is entitled will be deter- 
mined by the number of NEA mem- 
bers in Wisconsin as of May 31. At 
Portland, Oregon, last summer the 
WEA had 20 delegates, 12 elected 
by popular vote in the districts and 
eight chosen by. the Executive 
Committee. 

In addition to the official WEA 
representation, affiliated local educa- 
tional associations which have sutff- 
cient NEA membership may be rep- 
resented at the NEA Representa- 
tive Assembly. Each affiliated local 
association is entitled to one delegate 


nominees in the 


and one alternate for each 100 of its - 


members, or major traction thereof. 
who are active members in NEA. 

Due to shortage of rooms at Port- 
land no headquarters were main- 
tained at last year’s convention, but 
it will be different this time. The 
WEA office has been notified that 
headquarters space will be availa- 
ble for all state delegations in 
Philadelphia. 
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EDUCATION NEWS 








Major General John G. Houten, Commanding General of the Military District of Washington, 
Martha Shull, President of the National Education Association, and S. Russell Slade of Wausau, 


NEA Director, discuss highlights of ceremonies. 


U.S. Army Salutes National 


Education Association on 


Eve of Centennial Event 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The oldest regi- 
ment of the U.S. Army saluted the Na- 
tional Education Association on the eve 
of its Centennial Celebration at a special 
ceremony at Ft. Myer, Va., on Oct. 7. 
Major General John G. Van Houten, com- 
mander of the Military District of Wash- 
ington, was host to NEA President Martha 
A. Shull, the NEA Executive Committee 
and Board of Directors. S. R. Slade of 
Wausau, NEA director, was present for 
the ceremonies. 


The Third Infantry Regiment, known 
as the “Old Guard” since it was organized 
by authority of the Continental Congress 
in 1784, and the U.S. Army Band marched 
past the reviewing stand and a crowd of 
some 2,500 who attended the ceremony. 
A special color detail displayed state and 
territorial flags. 


Other highlights of the review included 
the firing of a 13-gun salute and the 
presentation of a citation to the NEA for 
its “contributions to our American heritage 
and traditions.” 


The citation read in part: “The U.S. 
Army today salutes the 650,000  profes- 
sional teachers who have made and will 
continue to make significant contributions 
to the nation’s strength. We congratulate 
the NEA for its first one hundred years 
of achievements.” 
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MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 
FOR AASA BREAKFAST 


Wisconsin educators and friends 
will hold their annual get-together, 
during the AASA Convention in 
Atlantic City on Tuesday, Feb. 19 
at 7:30 A.M. in the Belvedore 
Room of the Traymore Hotel. Res- 
ervations must be made with the 
WEA Executive Secretary, 404 In- 
surance Building, Madison 3, by 
Feb. 11. The general program will 
not begin until 10:00 A.M. on 
Tuesday which will allow ample 
time for the program, fun and food. 
All are invited. Please make your 
reservations in advance. 





Classroom Teachers Appoint 
Miss Stevenson as Secretary 


WASHINGTON-—Margaret Stevenson, a 
member of the headquarters professional 
staff of the National Education Associa- 
tion since 1947, has been appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. She succeeds Hilda 
Maehling, now NEA assistant executive 
secretary for Professional Development 
and Welfare. 

For the past nine years Miss Stevenson 
has served the NEA in various capacities. 
Until she joined the Department of Class- 
room Teachers in 1951, she was a member 
of the NEA Board of Directors. She has 
also served on the NEA Budget and 
Auditing Committees. 


President LeRoy Peterson 
Names Committee Members 
To Plan WEA Program 


MADISON — President LeRoy Peterson 
has announced his appointments of WEA 
committees which serve thruout the year 
and for the convention. At the time of the 
release he paid tribute to the 1956 WEA 
Committees in the following words: 

“As I have witnessed the activities of 
Committees during the past year I have 
found them active and competent. They 
are also broadly representative both of the 
areas of the state and levels of teaching. 
I have, therefore, made a minimum of 
change in committee assignments. The 
Association will, I believe, move ahead 
more effectively in 1957 with a high de- 
gree of continuity of efficient committee 
membership. 

“When change in Committee member- 
ship has seemed desirable I have made 
new appointments from persons with a 
demonstrated interest and participation in 
local association work. This I believe is 
sound association policy.” 

By provision of the WEA Constitution, 
Irene Hoyt of Janesville, second vice presi- 





Carl Bertram 
Chairman 
Council on Education 


LeRoy Peterson 
WEA President 


dent, is ex-officio, a member of the Locals 
Committee, and Howard Koeppen of 
Platteville, third vice president, is ex- 
officio a member of the Welfare Commit- 
tee. In all other cases the use of the aster- 
isk indicates that the committee member is 
also a member of the WEA Executive 
Committee. The policy of Executive Com- 
mittee members being appointed to stand- 
ing committees was adopted several years 
ago for the purpose of coordinating the 
action of all the committees. 


Committee on Constitution 

Edmond F. Schwan, Supv. Prin., E. Dane 
Co., Madison, Chairman 

Wyatt W. Belcher, Tchr., State College, 
Superior 

Ellen Charter, Tchr., Two Rivers 

Helen M. Elliott, Tchr., Voc. Sch., Mil- 
waukee : 

Eunice Fischbach, Tchr., Milwaukee 

Lloyd R. Moseng, Tchr., Racine 





Council on Education 

‘Carl Bertram, Dir. Voc. Sch., Appleton, 
Chairman 

* Allen Anderson, Elem. Prin., Washburn 

G. W. Bannerman, Supt., Wausau 

Mary Bertrand, Tchr., Milwaukee 

Mrs. Helen P. Conley, Supv., Wauwatosa 

W. R. Davies, Pres., State College, Eau 
Claire 

Robert Fowler, Co. Supt., Oshkosh 

C. L. Greiber, Dir., State Bd. Voc. & 
Adult Ed., Madison 


% 


R. G. Hein, Supt., Waukesha 

M. S. Kies, Co. Supt., Milwaukee 

*Clarice Kline, Tchr., Waukesha 

Cecelia Kranzfelder, Tchr., Chippewa Falls 

*LeRoy Peterson, Madison 

Alice Matson, Tchr., Eau Claire 

Orland Radke, Tchr., State College, Ste- 
vens Point 

E. P. Rosenthal, Elem. Prin., Milwaukee 

Mrs. Phyllis Ritter, Pres., Co. Tchrs, Col- 
lege, Mayville 

Marcella Schneider, Tchr., Milwaukee 





yo ew HORIZON 


a suggestion 


we hope proves helpful 


candy wreath - 


Here’s exciting wreath for your 


door... Imagine how thrilled folks 


are to find itis candy. And 
then, spy the scissors 

inviting them to cut off a piece. 
Easy and fun to make. 


e 


41 Cut in two bottom of a wire 
hanger; lap ends over 2!4"; bind 
together with adhesive tape. . 
Pull in to circle... Wind wreath 
with 3 yds. of rag strips. Sew to 
base of hook. Wind tight. 


2 Use about 3 lbs. of hard 
candy, cellophane and foil 
wrapped—all kinds and sizes. 


3 Secure one end of 36 inches 
of thin wire to base of hook; run 
other thru one end of candy 
wrap; twist tight to wreath, 
piece by piece . . Add bow and 
blunt scissors. Cover the hook. 


Feel relaxed and be refreshed ! 








S. R. Slade, Jr. H. S. Prin., Wausau 

Ruth A. Strozinsky, Tchr., La Crosse 

Lindley J. Stiles, Dean, U. W. Sch. of Ed, 
Madison 

G. E. Watson, Supt., Dept. of Public Inst, 
Madison 


Grace Webb, Supv., Black River Falls 


Edmond F. Schwan 
Chairman 
Constitution Com, 


Ruth Fuller 
Chairman 
Inter. Relations 


International Relations Committe< 


Ruth Fuller, Tchr., Manitowoc, Chairman 

D. M. Brown, Supt., Portage 

Alice Drake, Tchr., State College, La 
Crosse 

John Guy Fowlkes, Prof., U. W., Macison 

Lester Garbe, Elem. Prin., Milwauke: 

Daniel Greivell, Tchr., Milwaukee 

Ione Kreamer, Tchr., Kenosha 


Ralph Allen 
Chairman 
Locals Committee 


Henry Weisbrod 
Chairman 
Public Relations 


Locals Committee 


Ralph Allen, Elem. Prin., Madison, Chair- 
man 

Malcolm Anderson, Tchr., Marion 

Elsie Chell, Supv., Rhinelander 

Mrs. Frances Day, Tchr., Friendship 

Wayne Hanson, Tchr., Amery 

Leon Hermsen, Tchr., Kenosha 

*Trene Hoyt, Tchr., Janesville 

*Alma Therese Link, Oshkosh 

Olga Martin, Tchr., Eau Claire Co., Eau 
Claire 

J. F. Ronan, Elem. Prin., Fennimore 

Willard Swanson, H. S. Prin., Rice Lake 

Carol Walker, Tchr., Menasha 











Necrology Committee 
Frank J. Splitek, Elem. Prin., Kenosha, 
Chairman 
Milton Fischer, Supt. Dodgeville 
Carl Strassburg, Tchr., Waukesha 





Leste 
Che 
Hazel 
nee 
Leste 
Col 
Geralk 
F. G. 
Mary 
Kathry 


Leslie 
Cha 
*Gilbe 
Dan 
*Ellen 
*Dona 


James 


*How: 


The bright, lively flavor and 
pleasant chewing of delicious | Public Relations Committee 
Wrigley’s Spearmint give a little boost | — G. Weisbrod, Voc. Tchr., Racine, Sale 
| Chairman 
and help you relax naturally. Try tonight. Mrs. Margaret Diehl Gustafson, Co. Supt. 


Kenosha 
Fred Holt, Supt., West Bend 
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B. C. Korn, H. S. Prin., Milwaukee 

Clifford S. Larson, Co. Supt., Wautoma 

Emest F. Ludwig, Jr. H. S. Prin., Manitq- 
woc 

Jack Mercier, Tchr., Wausau 

Dorothy Puestow, Tchr., Madison 

Louis Romano, Supv., Shorewood 

Fred Schnell, Elem. Prin., Sheboygan 

Gladys Van Arsdale, Tchr., State College, 
Stevens Point 


Leslie W. Johnson 
Chairman 
Welfare Com. 


Angus B. Rothwell 
Chairman 
Retirement Com. 


Retirement Committee 


A. B. Rothwell, Supt., Manitowoc, Chair- 
man 

Eileen Cantwell, Tchr., Milwaukee 

Herbert Dahmer, Tchr., West Allis 

Marie Danielson, Tchr., Racine 

Dale Davis, Supt., Sparta 

°—D. E. Field, H. S. Prin., La Crosse 

F. J. Flanagan, Co. Supt., Chilton 

Russell Gregg, Prof., U. W., Madison 

Win. C. Hansen, Pres., State College, Ste- 
vens Point 

Aubry B. Hooper, Ass’t. Jr. H. S. Prin., 
Wausau 

Lyle M. Jacobson, Elem. Prin., Kenosha 

F. W. Keller, Supt. (Oak Creek) South 
Milwaukee 

Lyman Olson, Elem. Prin., Beloit 

M. R. Steffens, H. S. Prin., Superior 

*D. E. Upson, Co. Supt., Janesville 


Resolutions Committee 


Lester Timm, Co. Supt., Fond du Lac, 
Chairman 

Hazel Clark, Tchr., Marathon Co., Mosi- 
nee 

Lester M. Emans, Dir. Tchr. Ed., State 
College, Eau Claire 

Gerald Kongstvedt, Tchr., Racine 

F. G. MacLachlan, Supt., Park Falls 

Mary McAdams, H. S. Prin., Tomah 

Kathryn Nohelty, Tchr., Waukesha 


Welfare Committee 
Leslie W. 


Chairman 

*Gilbert L. Anderson, Elem. Prin., Beaver 
Dam 

‘Ellen Case, Tchr., Milwaukee 

*Donald Hoeft, Tchr., Jefferson 

James Kestol, Voc. Tchr., Janesville 

*Howard Koeppen, Supv. Tchr., Grant 
Co., Platteville 

Mrs. Hazel B. Leicht, Co. Supt., West 
Salem 

Paul Loofboro, Supt., New London 

Edith Luedke, Tchr., West Allis 

Mrs. Elva McKinley, Tchr., Fond du Lac 

Dale A. Wesenberg, Tchr., Madison 


Johnson, Supt., Sheboygan, 
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NEA Centennial 


Jane E. Bjorklund, Tchr., Monona Grove, 
Madison, Chairman 

Edward Adams, Tchr., Port Washington 

G. L. Doverspike, Tchr., Antigo 

Wm. Dunwiddie, Tchr., Neenah 

*Ralph Lenz, Tchr., Berlin 

Lillian Leyson, Supv., Merrill 

James C. Stoltenberg, Jr. H. S. Prin. 
Racine 


Credentials Committee 


Harold Wiesner, Tchr., Manitowoc, Chair- 
man 

Margaret Borkowski, Elem. Prin., Milwau- 
kee 

Mrs. Everett C. Holterman, Tchr., Madi- 
son 


Jane E. Bjorklund 
Chairman 
NEA Centennial 


Harold Wiesner 
Chairman 
Credentials Com. 


Jerry M. Proft, Tchr., Lincoln Co., Toma- 
hawk 
Mrs. Ruth M. Wonoski, Tchr., Waukesha 


Co., Dousman 














ATTENTION 


THE WISCONSIN GROUP OFFICE 
OF THE 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
W.E. A. Group Insurance Plan 
WILL MOVE TO 
415 WEST MAIN STREET 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


AS OF DECEMBER 27, 1956 


PLEASE ADDRESS FUTURE CORRESPONDENCE 
TO THIS NEW ADDRESS 


Isest Wiskes 
or A Happy Hobday Season 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





For Teachers Group Insurance Information 


Write 


Wisconsin Group Office 


415 West Main Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Wisconsin Education Assoc. 
404 Insurance Building 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 








Published by 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Place your annual order during the 
school year through the 
state contractor, A. C. McCLURG 
& CO., Chicago. 


GRADES 2-4 


AUNT SALLY'S FRIENDS IN FUR 
Thornton W. Burgess Illustrated. 


SLIM GREEN 
and Norman Dyer Harris 


CYRUS HUNTS THE COUGAR 
Roy Lee Illustrated. 


TIRRA LIRRA 
Laura E. Richards 


SKEET 
Mary Russell 


ADVENTURES WITH HEROES 
Catharine F. Sellew 


*LAUGHING TIME 
William Jay Smith 


Louise Dyer Harris 
Illustrated. 





Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


GRADES 4-6 
ERIC DUFFY, AMERICAN | 
Bertha C. Anderson Ilustrated. $2.06 | 


TICO BRAVO, SHARK HUNTER 
Gladys Everets Brown Illustrated. $1.88 | 


HOW TO MAKE A HOME NATURE MUSEUM 
Vinson Brown INustrated. $2.06 | 
THE EXPANDABLE BROWNS 
Adele and Cateau DeLeeuw 


A LION IN THE WOODS 


Maurice Dolbier 


MARTY AND THE MAJOR 
Maxine Drury 


THE FABLES OF INDIA 
Joseph Gaer 

ARCTIC HUNTER 

Bud Helmericks Iustrated. $2.25 | 


THE ORDEAL OF THE YOUNG HUNTER 
Jonreed Lauritzen Illustrated. $2.06 


FLOWER ARRANGING FOR JUNIORS 
Virginia Stone Marshall IMustrated. $2.06 


Illustrated. $2.06 | 
Illustrated. $2.06 
Illustrated. $1.88 


Illustrated. $2.25 


GRADES 6-8 
BONNIE, ISLAND GIRL 
Genevieve Fox 
THE ADVENTURES OF RAMA 
Joseph Gaer 


TOMORROW FOR PATRICIA 


Crane Blossom Harrison 


Illustrated. $2.06 


Illustrated. $2.25 


Illustrated. $2.06 


THE GREAT AXE BRETWALDA | 
Philip Ketchum Illustrated. $2.06 


* YIPE 


David Malcolmson Illustrated. $2.06 | 


TRUE ADVENTURES OF RAILROADERS 
David Morgan Illustrated. $2.06 | 


TRUE ADVENTURES ON WESTWARD TRAILS 
Alfred Powers Illustrated. $2.06 


TRUE ADVENTURES OF DOCTORS 
Rhoda Truax Illustrated. $2.06 | 
| 


SEND for circulars and further | 
descriptive material about Little, | 
Brown books on the Wisconsin | 
School Library approved list. | 
Address requests to LITTLE, BROWN | 
& COMPANY, 34 Beacon Street, Bos- | 
ton 6, Mass. 


* Atlantic Monthly Press Books. 
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Three Members Elected to 
State Retirement Board 


MADISON—Three members have been 
elected to the State Teachers Retirement 
Board to represent the colleges, the Uni- 
versity and the public school teachers of 
Wisconsin. Sherman Gunderson of Wiscon- 
sin State College at Oshkosh was chosen 
by the college faculties to succeed E. H. 
Schrieber of Wisconsin State College at 
Superior who has been a member of the 
board since 1952. 


Dean Mark Ingraham of the University 
of Wisconsin was re-elected to represent 
the University faculty, and William T. 
Darling of Madison was re-elected at the 
annual meeting of the Public School Re- 
tirement Association to succeed himself as 
the representative of the public school 
teachers. 


Teachers to Receive Summer 
School Scholarship Grants 
PORT EDWARDS — The teachers of 


Port Edwards and Nekoosa will have the 
benefits of teacher-scholarships established 
by the Nekoosa—Edwards Foundation, ac- 
cording to an announcement made _re- 
cently by John E. Alexander, foundation 
president. The plan will provide financial 
assistance to local teachers who wish to 
take advanced courses of study at sum- 
mer school. The amount of the award may 
cover up to 75% of the estimated cost, 
excluding travel expense, but not in excess 
of $250. This is over and above the 
$12.50 per credit which has been offered 
by the school board for summer school 
work in the past. 

In addition to these scholarships to en- 
courage teachers and to stimulate interest 
in teaching as a career, Port Edwards has 
introduced other benefits for teachers. 
Thru the efforts of the administration and 
board of education in 1947, a paid hos- 
pitalization and medical insurance and a 
salary reimbursement plan were set up 
for the teachers. Other insurance protec- 
tion is provided for the classroom teach- 
ers in the form of teacher liability insur- 
ance coverage to protect the teachers from 
legal liability ,for negligence while in the 
exercise of their teaching duties. 

Two $300 salary increases have been 
given to the teachers during the past three 
years. The first came directly from a rec- 
ommendation of the taxpayers and the 
other from the combined efforts of the 
administration and the board of education. 


Rasche Recommends Longer 
Vocational School Year 


MILWAUKEE~—Year-around instruction 
in vocational and adult education school 
was suggested recently by William F. 
Rasche, director of the Milwaukee School 
of Vocational and Adult Education. “Cur- 
riculum patterns and time schedules of 
vocational and adult programs must be 
geared into the current work patterns 
found in business, industry and_ personal 
service fields,” he urged. “In some areas, 
including business education, the sched- 


ule now extends into the summer work 
period.” 

Dr. Rasche explained that our tradi. 
tional three months vacation results from 
the days when we were an agricultural 
nation, for youth had to work on farms 
to help their parents and couldn’t attend 
school during the summer months. He 
pointed out that we are no longer prima- 
rily an agricultural nation and that chil- 
dren no longer work on the farms except 
those who live there. Since the nuinber 
of students concerned with agriculture are 
not numerous there is no reason for voca- 
tional and adult schools to close down for 
three months of the year, he conclud:s, 


Several School Systems 
Attain 100% Goal in NEA 


WAUSAU—Wisconsin has improve! its 
position considerably in NEA membership 
as we approach the Centennial Yea of 
the NEA, reports S. R. Slade, Wisconsin 
NEA director. Total enrollment as of 
Nov. 1 shows Wisconsin with 7,927 mem- 
bers which is just 373 less than the entire 
year enrollment for the school vear 
1955-56. 

“We are in need of an additional 1.573 
members, however, to meet our centen- 
nial goal for 1957 of 9,500. With returns 
coming as they have for the first three 
months of this school year we are hope- 
ful that Wisconsin will surpass its oal 
and really have occasion to celebrate «ur- 
ing this centennial year,” said Slade. 


100% IN NEA 
Cities 
Marshfield 
Neenah 
Nekoosa 
Port Washington 
Racine 
Rice Lake 
River Falls 
Shawano 
Sheboygan 
Stevens Point 
Two Rivers 
Viroqua 
Wausau 


Antigo 
Appleton 
Beloit 
Berlin 
Cedarburg 
Columbus 
Delavan 
Edgerton 
Fort Atkinson 
Grantsburg 
Hudson 
Juneau 


Kimberly 


Colleges 
Platteville 
The Stout Institute 


Percentage in Cities 

Shorewood, 96%; Merrill, 95%; Chip- 
pewa Falls, 92%; Janesville, 85%; Mar- 
inette, 85%; New Richmond, 79%; Toma- 
hawk, 76%; Mosinee, 74%; Oconomowce, 
74%; So. Milwaukee, 73%; West Allis, 
69%; Clintonville, 67%; Oshkosh, 65%; 
Watertown, 62%; Hayward, 58%; Mayville, 
58%; Park Falls, 57%; Rhinelander, 55%, 
Whitefish Bay, 55%; Sparta, 53%. 


Percentage in Counties 
Douglas, 96%; Polk, 95%; Lincoln, $8”: 
Sheboygan, 59%. 
Percentages in Colleges 


LaCrosse, 75%; Stevens Point, 71° 
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YOURS 


Advertisers in Journal of Education 
offer interesting material about equipment, 
supplies, books and other teaching aids 
each month, Watch for their offerings reg- 
ularly. Supplies sometimes run out, so if 
you are eager to have any particular item, 
it shi vuld be ordered immediately. 


1, Po sture Posters set of 7—designed for 
use in the classroom to illustrate the prin- 
ciples of healthful posture. (American Seat- 
ing Co. ) 

3, Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

4, The Story of Rubber. 32-page booklet, 
well illustrated, charts and maps. Avail- 
able in classroom quantities for grades 5 
to 9. Teacher's manual also included. 
(Firestone) 


15. Research Opens the Door to Reading. 
A new Millcreek Story about home and 
school cooperation. Classroom reactions 
and discussions in five different units are 
reported in an interesting, narrative form. 
An important feature reveals how parents 
evaluate reading thru research. (Field En- 
terprises, Inc.) 


25. Highways to History. A new wall mu- 
ral 8 feet wide, in full color, showing 
beautiful photographs of ten historically 
famous places in America. Includes an 8- 
page lesson topic, which takes your class 
on tours to America’s best-loved shrines. 
If additional lesson topics are desired, jot 
down the number you need—not more 
than 15 to a classroom, please. (Greyhound 
Lines) 


39. Graded Catalog of children’s book 
and Classified Catalog of books for high 
school libraries. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





4l. New No. 57 Teachers Buying Guide. 
Its 96 pages contain over 3500 items. 
Workbooks, posters, games, books, sup- 
plies and equipment are completely de- 
scribed and illustrated to make this a 
source book for teaching material. (Beckly- 
Cardy Co.) 


29. Catalog of Educational Dance Rec- 
ords. A list of Dance records designed 
especially for kindergarten and elementary 
grades, Folk songs and singing games also 
listed. (Russell Records) 


42. Brochure in Rhythm Time Records, 
shows how the records can be used by 
teachers, parents and children to serve as 
avenues for active participation in new 
play ideas. (Rhythm Time Records) 





43. Folder on “Origins of New Engl m4 


“tour, summer 1957. A study course on 


Wheels covering American History, 1620- 
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. - For The Asking 


1820. University credit. Also a folder on 
European Tours, 1957. (Arnold Tours) 


53. Clear the Track. A cartoon narrative 


on the rail railroads’ fight against the ele- 
ments. One examination copy per teacher 
with Teacher's Plan. Classroom quantity 
on subsequent request. (Association of 
American Railroads) 


56. Europe in 1957 consists of colorful 
folders on 47-51 day, 8-county itinerary 
and costs of tours offered by Olson Travel 
Organization and Olson’s Campus Tours, 
from January thru September. Tour cost 
$1,445 and up. 

64. Brochure on Europe for Summer 1957. 
Gives itinerary and costs for 12-20 coun- 
try, 60-70 days in Europe. (Europe Sum- 
mer Tours) 














ALL AMERICAN 


ATHLETIC GLASSES 


Designed for 
rough treatment 


Complete Laboratories 
Conveniently Located 
in Upper Midwest Cities 


Protect those eyes with... 


Expansible, adjustable 
“GLASS GARD’’* headband 
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Extra sturdy all-metal frame 


“Cushion fit” shock absorbent 
rubber nose piece 


swam Ends covered to 
protect other 
players 


afety prescription 
lenses with high 
base curve 


Consult your eye doctor 
for further information 


Executive Offices « Minneapolis, Minn. 











31, 1956. Address passbooks to: 


on January 19, 1957. 


409 Insurance Building 





Notice To All Credit Union Members 


Passbook Call as of December 15, 1956 


Please send in your passbook by December 15, 1956, for audit and posting 
of 1956 dividends. Passbooks will not be returned until some time in Janu- 
ary, as audit and dividend posting cannot be completed until after December 


Chairman of Examining Committee, 
Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, below address. 


ANY PAYMENTS ON LOANS OR ANY SHARE PURCHASES ARE TO 
BE FORWARDED AS USUAL DURING THIS PERIOD, AND THEY 
WILL BE RECORDED IN THE PASSBOOKS IN THIS OFFICE. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


This is to notify you that the Annual Meeting of the Credit Union and 
the Board of Directors’ Meeting will be held at the WEA office at 9:30 A.M. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. B, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
school year 
of 1956-57 
only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


Subject 
School Name 
School Address 
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RECESS TIME 


Accident 
Small boy explaining a broken window 
to policeman: “I was cleaning my sling- 
shot and it went off.” 
* © 


From One Who Knows 

A father and son were posing for a pic- 
ture at the time of the young man’s gradu- 
ation from college. 

“Stand a little closer to your father,” 
said the photographer to the boy, “and 
put your hand on his shoulder.” 

“T think it would be more appropriate,” 
said the father, “if he stood with his hand 
in my pocket.” 


 Fiuro e™* 
IN Ly 1957 


No Solution 
A sad looking character was shown into 
the office of a prominent psychiatrist. “I’ve 
lost all desire to go on, doctor. Life has 
become too hectic, too confused.” | 


Olson’s Campus Tours present the 
most complete program of person- 
ally escorted ALL-EXPENSE Tours, 
oftering YOU the greatest values in 
European travel. Frequent sailings 


Mar. thru Sept. in QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH or MARY. 49 days. Tourist 
Class, only $1475 up. DELUXE 
Cabin Class, only $1645 up. Don't 
delay. Write today for folders CS-57. 
1 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
or your local 
travel agent. 


“Yes,” said the doctor, clucking sympa- 
thetically. “I understand. We all have our 
problems. You'll need a year or two of 
treatments at $50 a week.” 

There was a pause. “Well, that solves 
your problem, Doc. Now what «bout 
mine?” 


LSON'S 
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What’s the Hurry? 

In the old days if anybody missed a 
stagecoach he was content to wait a day 
or two for the next one. Now he squawks 
Summer School with optional tour of Evrope.| if he misses one section of a revolving 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico: June 24-July 27 door. 
Summer School at the beautiful city of Guad- oo © 


alajara. h ° 
GRAND TOUR OF EUROPE: July and August Save the Premium 

15 countries. Everything First Class for those “Do you want all of your office furni- 
ture insured against theft?” 


who wish to fravel only. 
INFORMATION: Dr. Carlos Sanchez pte 

Yes, all except the clock. Everybody 
watches that.” 


New Excuse 

“I'm really not late, boss,” said the 
tardy secretary, hanging up her ha'. “I 
just took my coffee break before com- 
ing in.” 








' UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
1957 SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 
VALENCIA, Spain: July 1—-August 3 
* % @ 


Egotism is something that enables the 
man in the rut to think he’s in the grcove. 


University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 


HAWAII $621.29 


COMPLETE TOUR 
HOWARD WEBER 


Kacser Travel Bureau, A.S.T.A. 
1604 West Vliet Street 
Milwaukee 5, Wis. WE 3-5145 
Can be combined with U. of H. 
Summer Session or any in- 
dependent plans. Call or write. 


TRAVEL RIGHT 


Euvrope—Request reservations NOW. 
Check choice and mail today. 


. i ii if E “ . 
: eT peg hes met oO un oO Landlord: “What do you think I am, a 


3. Origins of New England Tour [] weather prophet?” 
**A Course on Wheels’’ American History ees 
from 1620-1820. 3 Hours University Credit. 
Thank You Kindly 


For —— oe Specify 
ishes an rite a : 
~ Have I told you about my grandchil- 

dren?” 


ARNOLD TOURS 79 Newbury St. 
te “No, and I appreciate it.” 


Boston, Mass. 
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12—20 countries, 60-70 days IN Europe 
By air, all-expense, $1130—$1305 
Write now to EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoi Pasadena, California 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Alexander Kacser Travel Bureau .... 

Arnold Tours 

Benson Optical Co. 

Clinton Teachers Agency 

The Coca Cola Co. ......... Inside Back JACC 

Marjorie M. Davidson yes. . 

Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. .. were 

Equipment Corporation of Wisconsin that | 
Inside Front the q 

oil co 


Oil, ¢ 
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That’s My Boy 
“Well, Mark,” said the little boy’s 
mother as he walked into the kitchen, 
“were you a good boy at school today?” 
“Sure,” answered the lad. “How much 
trouble can you get into standing in a 
corner all day?” 
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Ready Response 

Tenant: “The roof is so bad that it rains 
on my head. How long is that going to 
go on?” 


Europe 

Hughes Teachers Agency 

Little, Brown & Co. 

Olson Travel Organization Campus 
Tours 

Row, Peterson & Co. 

Standard Oil Company of Indiana ... 

University of San Francisco 

Washington National Insurance Co. .. 

Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union . 

Wm, Wrigley; Jr. €0s. 0.666 cccieces 26 

















Where there’s smoke there’s probably 
a television. commercial. 
* ¢ @ 


Don’t Miss The Boat! brs 


Salaries were never so high—opportunities 

Covered never so great! Calls pour in on us from 

Their joint account’s retarded 

By one persistent flaw. 

He’s fast on the deposits, 

But she’s quicker on the draw. 
* & @ 





as fine schools as can be found in all the 
U. S.A. 








Don’t put it off—write us today. 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 

Member N.A.T. A. 


Meets all teacher requirements 
THE NEW 
BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 
ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Evanston, Illinois 


A thousand things done correctly are not 
half so conspicuous as one mistake. 
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Double Standard 
Wife: “The new washer woman has 














WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The 
most comprehensive course of its kind on the 
market, covering every phase of story and article 
writing from tots to teens. Learn the step-by-step 
procedure from one whose work is appearing cur- 
rently in juvenile publications. Not a ‘‘tell how” 
but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for free particulars. 

MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 
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stolen two of our towels.” 

Hubby: “The thief! Which ones, dear?” 

Wife: “The ones we got from the hotel 
in Miami.” 

* & & 

A lecture is something that can make 
you feel numb on one end and dumb on 
the other. 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. 

Enroll now. 





Member N.A.T.A.—36th Year 


December 1:56 
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Well-known Newscaster, 
WJBK-TV, Detroit 


Jac LeGoff asks: 


“WOULD YOU WANT YOUR SONS TO 


JACCB A. CITRIN of the Citrin Oil Co., Detroit, Michigan: “In my case— 
yes. And I’ll tell you why. Our company, of which my father and I 
were the founders, is a wholesale distributor of oil. Our future—and 
that means the future of my sons—depends largely on two things— 
the quality of the products we distribute and the policy of our large 
oil company supplier toward our own smaller oil company. Standard 
Oil, our major supplier, is noted for fine products. The company’s 


policy toward us in the thirty-five years we have been associated has 
demonstrated Standard Oil Company’s belief in the future of the inde- 
pendent oil jobber. Our relationship is an example of the fine teamwork 
possible between big and small companies under the American busi- 
ness system. We are now a corporation and one son is already an 
officer. The interests of the other two sons are being held in trust until 
they finish their education.” 


Left to right: Robert M. Citrin, Barney Citrin (co-founder), Jacob A. Citrin (co-founder), Martin E. Citrin, Toby Citrin. 


WALLACE A. COWAN, Standard Oil Dealer, 
Council Bluffs, lowa: ‘You bet I do! I havea 


PAUL PETSCHKE, Standard Oil Agent, Downers 


JACK CLARK, Standard Oil Dealer, Des Moines, 
lowa: “I’ve been a Standard Oil dealer 22 


boy, 16, and he’s already helping me after 
school and on weekends. He wants to start 
in here full time just as soon as he finishes 
school, because he likes a service business, 
a business where he can meet people and be 
his own boss. There are not many businesses 
that offer the same opportunity for serving 
your friends and neighbors.” 


Grove, Illinois: ‘“Well, if I had my own life to 
lead over again, I’d want to do the same 
thing I’m doing right now. My son is al- 
ready in my business. He, too, enjoys the 
friendships that you make in a job like this 
and also likes having the same opportunities 
for service. Another thing—people have con- 
fidence in my products—and that’s pretty 
hard to beat in business.” 


years. I have been active in church work 
and civic activities and am a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce. It is a satisfying 
life’s work to serve people, both in business 
and out. I would be most happy if my sons, 
Bill and David, should enter the service: 
station business.” 


Left to right: Mr. and Mrs. Clark, Bill, David.. 


What Makes A Business A Good 


We are proud of our long and successful associa- 
tion with such fine people. In the case of the Citrins, 
for example, the new officer represents the third 
generation in the same business. Many Standard 
dealers, distributors and employees have been 
with our company for years and many want their 


Citizen ? 

sons, too, to continue business relations with us in 
the oil industry. We regard that as a fine compli- 
ment. And we feel that the policies of fair play 
that helped to create such loyalty contribute to the 
many benefits received by the public under our 
free and competitive business system. 
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So Me Care 
from the 
office | 


This We Recommend 


e “That the home, the church and the community 
wssume more joint responsibility with the school for 
the development of the child,” is one of the several 
planks in the platform of principles drafted by the 
WEA Council on Education and approved by the WEA 
Representative Assembly. 

Not only is this a central thought for American Edu- 
cation Week but also an idea for every day practice 
thruout the year. As we all know, learning of some 
kind takes place at all ages and in all circumstances. 
Since that is accepted, we no longer believe that the 
school is the only place where youth is educated and 
that education ends at graduation time or whenever 
formal schooling is concluded. Science has proven that 
man never ceases to learn altho he may learn more 
easily at certain ages than others. 

During the year the child is actually under the con- 
trol of the school not more than one-sixth of the 
time, and during the other five-sixths he is in contact 
with the home, the church and the community. All 
these forces together constitute the environment of the 
youth and will determine the kind of a citizen he will 
be. The closer the cooperation between those forces 
in the education of youth the better for youth and the 
better for society. 

The school has a responsibility to do its part, but 
it also needs the cooperation of all the other forces 
which influence the molding of the character and the 
development of talent in youth. 


Representing You 


® On Page 20 is an account of the differences between 
the recommendations of the Governor’s Retirement 
Study Commission and the beliefs of the WEA Rep- 
resentative Assembly as to what a good retirement 
system for teachers should be. Your Executive Secre- 
tary who was a member of the Commission by appoint- 
ment of Gov. Kohler presented to the Commission the 
proposals of the WEA Representative Assembly on re- 
tirement. Since the final report of the Commission did 
not contain many of the basic ideas which your dele- 
gates thought should be incorporated in any retirement 
system including OASI, your representative could only 
register protest by voting against the final draft of 
the Commission. Altho your Executive Secretary cast 
the only negative vote to the Commission's recommen- 
dation, let it not be said that he was voting against 
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OASI for teachers. An affirmative vote would have heey 
a violation of the directives of the WEA Representa. 
tive Assembly. 


Guides to Action 


e All the printed reports of WEA officers and all the 
reports of standing committees with the exceptioi of 
those of the Retirement Committee and the Wisconsin 
Teachers Credit Union appear in this issue of the 
Journal. We did this so that you might have the 
Association’s program in as compact a form as poss ble. 
Since the recommendations of the Retirement Com- 
mittee were of such immediate importance we rushed 
it to you as soon as possible after the convention 

Each of the reports which appears in this Journal 
serves as a summary of the activities and progres. of 
the WEA during the year and a guide to action for 
the year ahead. They represent the study and re: om- 
mendations of approximately 100 members of the 
Association which have been assigned to a phas: of 
WEA activities for the welfare of education anc of 
teachers. In addition these reports have the endorse- 
ment of 500 delegates. 

Some reports pertain to activities at the local | vel 
while others are broader in nature and require action 
at the state level. 

Among the 200 or so bills which will be introduced 
in the legislature affecting education—some of great 
importance and some of lesser significance—wil] be 
those to increase substantially state aids to education, 
to enlarge certain school districts by permitting raral 
and urban areas to unite, and retirement. Your com- 
mittee reports outline the principles to guide your 
officers and committee members in their attitude and 
support of these measures. Their success in convincing 
the legislature, if it needs to be convinced, will be 
determined to some extent by the support received 
from teachers and friends of education in the local 
communities. 

We cannot urge you too strongly to become ac- 
quainted with the policies of the Association and the 
facts to support those policies. Twenty-six thousand 
teachers united on a program of action for better 
education for youth can speak with a voice that can 
be heard. Will you be one of them? 


WEA Officers and Staff 
Extend to All Best Wishes 
for Health, Happiness 
and Success 
for the Holiday Season 
and for 1957 


December | 956 





